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SOVIET POLICY ON THE PEACE 


SETTLEMENT 


By Joun Parker, M.P. 
(Member of recent Parliamentary Delegation to U.S.S.R.) 


“cc 


Y brother is in the Red Army, and I hope to join 
him soon,” sang boys and girls of five to seven 
in a nursery school for Russian and Uzbek 
children in Tashkent. Members of the British 
Parliamentary Delegation were visiting one of 
the best nursery schools in that town and had just been given 
a fine display of dancing by both boys and girls in national 
costume. All the songs which the children then sang were of 
similar military character. One of our party took up a news- 
paper and rolled it into a toy sword which he gave to one of 
the best small boy dancers. The young teacher of eighteen or 
nineteen rushed up to him and told him he must remember 
always to keep his sword ready to sink into the Fascist Beast ! 
In an Uzbek girls’ school we saw a class of twelve-year-olds 
being taught all about various poison gases—in an area that 
has always been remote from the war. 

It is certainly true that military training plays a large part 
in the upbringing of all Soviet children at the present time, 
particularly, of course, among boys in the older age groups. 
Despite this bias, which has been greatly strengthened since 
the beginning of the war, it was the general feeling of the 
delegation that the peoples of the Soviet Union are very peace- 
minded. This is due in part, no doubt, to war-weariness, 
which is possibly stronger even than in Great Britain. The 
vast amount of destruction done on their own soil and the 
heavy casualties account partly for this. The absence of leave, 
save for limited categories of people, strengthens this feeling. 
I met a woman whose son had been absent seven years, first 
doing his period of military training and then war service. You 
will meet many war orphans ; boys without relatives to support 
them go to special soldiers’ “ schools ” where they wear a form 
of military uniform. They attend the ordinary schools and are 
free to train for any future occupation. Their “ schools ” are 
actually orphanages ; the fact that the inmates mix with ordinary 
children and are seen about the street serves as a constant 
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reminder of the war to the general public. Many women whom 
we met doing war work, particularly those whose husbands or 
sweethearts were serving, expressed very strong feelings about 
the desirability of getting the war over as soon as possible. 

The peace feeling, however, goes deeper than just war- 
weariness. Many foreign observers in the late twenties and 
early thirties, before the danger of German aggression became 
so dominating, commented on the dislike of war which existed 
in the Soviet Union. This still exists amongst the great mass 
of the people. Nowhere is there expressed any desire to conquer 
foreign territory. The main interest of people in responsible 
positions is in the future of their own country and in what can 
be done to develop and exploit its vast resources. There is a 
general wish for “security”, which means an interest in frontier 
questions and a desire for friendly governments in the neigh- 
bouring states. There is no widely expressed wish for foreign 
conquest or for forcibly expanding the area in which political 
experiments on the Soviet model could be carried out. I 
formed the opinion that the strong military bias in the schools 
was thought necessary by the government if morale was to be 
preserved during the war and if Soviet citizens were to be fitted 
to take an effective part in it. It will be interesting to see 
whether this military bias in the schools is modified with the 
coming of peace. 

There is a far greater danger of isolationism than of aggres- 
sion in Soviet foreign policy. We found that a good deal of 
discussion had taken place amongst the general public about a 
world international authority and the part that the Soviet 
Union might play in it. Intelligent Soviet citizens look to a 
world international authority as the best way to prevent future 
aggression from Germany or Japan. If some international 
machinery, in which the three great powers have a very large 
say, seems to be the best and most effective machinery for 
providing this security against attack from West or East, then 
it will receive support in Soviet government circles. If it 
should appear likely that any future international organization 
might be concerned mainly with the problems of, say, South 
America, or that it might become an unworkable and ineffective 
machine, then the Soviet government would command fairly 
general support for any attempts it made to build up security 
blocs for protection. The two policies are not incompatible. 
Security blocs and alliances could easily be worked into the 
framework of a world international organization. This the 
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Soviet Foreign Office will certainly try to do, but there is a 
danger that they may regard blocs and alliances as something 
to fall back on if serious obstacles should arise in the efforts 
to set up a world international authority. 

There is still a strong distrust of foreigners in the Soviet 
Union. I was told of a number of Spanish and American 
Communist technicians who had come to the U.S.S.R. in the 
thirties and had become naturalized. Despite their loyalty and 
enthusiasm they were immediately removed from all responsible 
work when the German war began—very much to their distress. 
This distrust of foreigners contrasts with the multi-national 
basis of the Soviet Union. Eisenstein’s new film “ Ivan the 
Terrible ” makes a great deal of the idea that Russia is to be a 
third Rome, as a successor to Byzantium, and as such is a 
multi-national state. You find people of all nationalities within 
the Union in responsible All-Union posts, as well as having a 
large measure of self-government in any particular area in which 
they are a majority or form a large minority. I was told that 
Stalin’s Russian accent is so Caucasian that he deliberately talks 
in rather a low voice so as not to draw too much attention to it ! 
Other important non-Russians who hold key jobs include the 
very able Armenian, Mikoyan, who is Minister of Foreign 
Trade. When we met him he seemed to feel no malice against 
the British, despite the fact that he was the only one of the local 
young Commissars of Baku in 1919 who escaped being shot 
by the British when they landed; he happened to be out of 
town that day! Vishinsky, the Public Prosecutor during the 
trials before the war, and one of the Under-Secretaries to the 
Foreign Office, is a Russian Pole. Kaganovitch, the able 
organizer of transport both before and in the early years of 
the war, is a Jew. 

There is remarkable self-confidence in the Soviet Union, 
which is based partly on the realization that their planned 
economy, both in the industrial and agricultural fields, has 
stood up extremely well to the strain of war and partly to the 
feeling that they have played the principal part in the defeat of 
Fascist Germany. People in responsible positions will tell you 
of the valuable contributions that British and American supplies 
have made to the Russian war effort. Little has been said about 
this in the Soviet press, however, through fear that it should 
detract from people’s confidence in themselves—which victory 
is strengthening. This self-confidence is combined with a very 
keen interest in Britain, and to a lesser extent in the U.S.A. 
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There is an enormous enthusiasm for British culture. Not only 
ate the classics widely read, but many quite obscure modern 
British authors are translated and extensively sold in the Soviet 
Union. Dons, technicians, students, and architects are all keen 
to meet their British counterparts and exchange ideas with them. 
I put over the idea of some kind of Rhodes scholarships by 
which British and Soviet students might be exchanged, and 
found that it met with warm and universal approval in university 
circles. British Ally, a British paper in Russian published in 
Moscow, which describes the British way of life in addition to 
our war effort, has had an enthusiastic reception. It prints 
50,000 copies, which are not only sold out but are exchanged 
second-hand at ten times the published price. We found many 
well-thumbed copies in public libraries in the most remote 
parts of the Union. In contrast, there is a good deal of contempt 
for American culture which is held to be typified by the jitterbug. 
American technical ability in the mass production field, however, 
is thought far superior to anything British in this sphere. When 
we saw Marshal Stalin, the proposal for some kind of Rhodes 
scholarships and similar exchanges received his warm endorse- 
ment. Nevertheless we had the feeling that some of the high-ups 
would not be very keen on the establishment of too many 
contacts between Soviet citizens and the outside world. They 
seem to fear that the minds of many of their most active and 
promising citizens would be diverted from the enormous 
problems of reconstruction and development within their own 
borders to an interest in the outside world. This fear would 
certainly strengthen any isolationist move should the develop- 
ment of international affairs seem to throw the Soviet people 
back on themselves. 

There is remarkably little interest in the “ working-class ” 
of other countries. The Mayor of Stalino, a town of half a 
million inhabitants, did not know that there was a Communist 
Party in Great Britain and was very surprised to hear about it. 
When Lord Faringdon, a Labour member of the delegation, 
suggested to a Soviet Foreign Office official that the Russians 
ought to feel interested in the progressive movements in 
Britain, he was formally told that the Russian Revolution was 
thirty years old now, and that it was not for export. Everywhere 
we found a very warm feeling both for Anthony Eden and the 
British Prime Minister. In fact, the tendency exists to translate 
Churchill by Stalin and to look with horror upon any English- 
man who says a word in criticism of the great Winston. We 
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were as good as told that the replacement of Winston’s and 
Eden’s control of British foreign policy by other people unknown 
to the Russians, following the general election, would not be 
welcome. There is a feeling in many Soviet circles that the 
British Tories are “realist”, understanding power politics, and 
that agreement, therefore, is possible with them. In spite of a 
certain sympathy, almost sentimental in character, with British 
Labour, there is a feeling that they might be rather more 
awkward to get on with if they held power, that they might be 
rather less “ realist” in the Russian sense of the word, and 
mote idealistic, and therefore “awkward”, in their approach to 
certain problems than the Tories. However, if there were a 
British Labour government in power which meant business, I 
have no doubt Russia would work with it, provided that those 
directing its foreign policy proved capable of winning Russia’s 
sympathy. 

The fact that there is no general desire for expansion does 
not mean that there are not certain groups in the Soviet Union 
who want favourable modifications of the present or pre-war 
Soviet frontiers. The argument of security needs is that most 
commonly put forward. This is held to justify the incorporation 
of the Baltic States, the Finnish territories already ceded, and 
the Koenigsberg area of East Prussia. The film “Ivan the 
Terrible,” already mentioned, is used as propaganda in favour 
of bringing Riga and Tallinn within the Union boundaries. 
Among the non-Russian people another argument than the 
strategic is frequently advanced, although in particular cases 
their claims would also be justified on strategic grounds. Thus 
the claim of Ukraine and White Russia to the territories east of 
the Curzon line is urged in the Soviet Union mainly on ethno- 
logical grounds, but it is also strongly supported as giving the 
Union a better strategic frontier. 

A conflict sometimes arises between the desire on one hand 
to incorporate certain frontier districts within the Union and 
the need, on the other hand, to win the goodwill of the people 
immediately beyond the border where it is hoped to instal a 
government friendly to the Soviet Union. This conflict of 
interest is by no means limited to the case of Poland, where the 
Soviet Union have emphatically stated their frontier demands 
and hope to win Polish goodwill by giving compensation at 
the expense of Germany with a Soviet guarantee of the new 
frontiers. Difficulties have also risen with Czechoslovakia, as 
the Ukrainian Republic is anxious to bring all Ukrainians from 
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outside the Union within its borders by the annexation of 
Carpathian Ruthenia. Such an annexation would have important 
strategic and political repercussions. In the first place it would 
extend the Soviet border beyond the Carpathians and thus enable 
Soviet troops to enter the Hungarian plains with ease. Secondly, 
it would give the Soviet Union a frontier with Hungary direct. 
This change would certainly strengthen the position of the 
Soviet Union in the whole of the Danube Basin. As against 
such advantages, strong pressure for the cession might well 
alienate the Czechs, who have been one of the keenest of the 
Soviet Union’s protagonists in that very area. Some face- 
saving device in the form of a plebiscite, but with Soviet troops 
in occupation, would probably enable the Czechs to climb down 
with dignity. For in this case there is no long tradition of 
Czech rule so far East and very little interest in Prague in such 
a backward part of prewar Czechoslovakia. In the case of 
Bessarabia, the Ukrainian parts both in the north and on the 
southern shore, extending as far as the Danube mouth, have 
already been incorporated directly in the Ukraine. The central 
parts, with their Rumanian majority, have been created a 
separate Moldavian republic. It is hoped that this area will 
soon be reconciled to incorporation in the Soviet Union, and 
that Rumania proper beyond the Pruth will be reconciled to its 
loss by receiving back Transylvania and the greater part of the 
territory allotted by Hitler to Hungary. 

A certain danger exists in the appointment of non-Russians 
to responsible posts in the Soviet Foreign Office. The recent 
difficulty which arose between the Persian and Soviet Govern- 
ments over the question of oil concessions was handled on the 
Soviet side by a Georgian. From talking to Caucasians I 
formed the impression that many of these peoples, having 
suffered in the past from continual invasions from Persia and 
Anatolia, are only too anxious for an opportunity to get their 
own back by humiliating Turkish or Persian governments if 
they can do so with the full force of the Soviet Union behind 
them. The Armenians, many of whom are refugees, or the 
children of refugees, from Turkey, have not forgotten the 
massacres and deportations of 1890-1920. A prominent Azer- 
baijan pointed out Kars on a map as a piece of Azerbaijan 
irredenta. This territory, it should be remembered, was part 
of the Ottoman Empire until taken by the Russians in 1877 
and was regained by Mustapha Kemal for incorporation in the 
modern Turkish Republic at the time of the Russian Revolution. 
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At no time has it ever been ruled from Azerbaijan, although it 
can be urged that the form of Turkish spoken in Azerbaijan is 
not very different from that spoken in Anatolia. One of the 
richest parts of modern Persia is Persian Azerbaijan, also a 
Turkish-speaking area immediately adjoining Soviet Azerbaijan. 
Certainly many people in that part of the Union would like to 
bring the two Azerbaijans together within the Soviet frontiers. 
Further east also, many of the peoples forming separate republics 
in the Soviet Union also stretch to the south across the border. 
There are Turkoman tribes adjoining Turkmenia in North 
Persia and Afghanistan. Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kirghiz, and Kazaks 
also stretched over the border into that country and Chinese 
Turkistan. In all of these cases, however, the great majority of the 
peoples concerned are on the Soviet side of the border. In each 
case there is a desire within the Soviet republic concerned to bring 
similar language areas beyond the border within their republic. 

In approaching all of these questions, the Soviet Foreign 
Office will have to decide whether the frontier adjustments, 
sought by elements within their own boundaries, can be achieved 
without injuring the wider interests of the Soviet Union as a 
whole. Any interference with the present frontiers of Afghanis- 
tan and Chinese Turkistan would certainly create difficulties 
with Great Britain and China, although the latter question might 
be raised in any postwar settlement of the Chinese question by 
the Great Powers as a whole. To advance the Caucasian 
frontiers of the Soviet Union would certainly cause difficulties 
with the other two great world powers, particularly Great 
Britain, and would make it much more difficult to get friendly 
governments in Ankara and Tehran. The annexation of Persian 
Azerbaijan might well prove a first step in the partition of 
Persia, which the Soviet Foreign Office would strongly depre- 
cate, although it is not opposed to the granting of economic 
concessions in that country to particular great powers. It is 
significant that one of the few spontaneous reactions of public 
opinion in the Soviet Union against their government’s policy 
was over the recent oil incident in Persia. There had been no 
lead in the press on the matter and many members of the general 
public took the view that it was wrong for a great power like 
the Soviet Union to try and bully a small power like Persia. 
Such reactions have not occurred with regard to the Polish or 
Finnish disputes where traditional national hatreds have deep 
roots and where the press has always well prepared the ground 
for Soviet Foreign Office policy. 
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Too much attention should not be given to the desire within 
the border republics for frontier rectifications. It is likely that, 
despite the grant to the Union Republics of the right to 
appoint their own Foreign Ministers, Moscow will continue to 
direct the main lines of Soviet foreign policy and will not allow 
the interests of the Union as a whole to be jeopardized by local 
nationalist ambitions. 

We spoke to a number of these newly-appointed Foreign 
Ministers in the border republics. They all assured us that they 
had equal status with Molotov, but that their actual rights and 
functions were still under discussion. Obviously, if any of 
them did try to act as Molotov’s equal they would soon be 
displaced. The reason for these new appointments is, in the 
main, due to the desire of the Soviet Union to have fuller 
representation at international conferences when it so desires. 
These various republics will almost certainly appoint their own 
representatives at the capitals of neighbouring foreign states and 
receive their representatives in return. It is possible that the 
British Government and other great powers may also appoint 
local representatives. The Communist Party, however, is 
likely to take good care that the newly-granted right is not 
abused and will see that the various Soviet republics take a 
common line on all major international issues, however much 
independence of action they may theoretically be granted. 

Travelling through southern Finland by train from Helsinki 
to the new frontier, I was impressed by the small amount of 
damage which appeared to have been done in this area during 
both the recent Russo-Finnish wars. Neighbouring regions of 
North Russia along the line from Leningrad to Russia were in 
a very different condition, as it had been much fought over, 
and forests for many miles on both sides of the track had been 
shot to pieces or cut down by the combatants. Even making 
full allowance for this war damage, however, there is little 
doubt from observation that the standard of life had been a 
good deal higher on the Finnish side of the border in the pre- 
war years. Many pre-war observers have reported similar 
differences in the standard of life between the Baltic States and 
even central Poland compared with neighbouring parts of the 
Soviet Union. In the past, therefore, it can be said that the 
Soviet Union’s standard of life has definitely been at a dis- 
advantage compared with that of her western neighbours. 

I was particularly interested, however, by the very different 
circumstances at present operating on the southern frontiers of 
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the Soviet Union. One of the areas in which there has been 
most rapid development both in the industrial and agricultural 
fields is Soviet Central Asia. Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan 
(with a million inhabitants), and Ashkabad, the capital of 
Turkmenia (with 300,000 inhabitants) are now fine modern 
cities and compare very favourably with Tehran, the capital of 
Persia (with 400,000 inhabitants). The collective farming 
system has made great strides in these republics. There is no 
doubt that the standard of life in Soviet Central Asia is infinitely 
higher at the present time than that in the neighbouring states 
to the south. I was told by recent British visitors that the 
contrast between Persian Azerbaijan and the neighbouring 
Armenia and Soviet Azerbaijan is even more striking. Up till 
ten years ago there was a continual leakage of refugees from 
the Soviet Union southward across the frontiers to escape from 
collectivization and other policies of which they disapproved. 
Collectivization is still a bogy to the small Persian farmer, but 
in the coming years it is quite obvious that the pull of the 
higher standard of life to the north will be very considerable 
in the Middle East. 

I think it likely that the policy of parcellization of the big 
estates in Hungary and such as remain in Poland and Rumania 
will prevent any important rise in the standard of life to the 
west of the Soviet Union following the war unless it is accom- 
panied by the setting up of strong government-backed co- 
operative organizations. Even so, | think it likely that more 
rapid progress will be made in raising the standard of life in 
the areas immediately across the Soviet border under the 
collective farm system. 

The Soviet Union’s political position, already strong for 
military reasons in all the neighbouring countries, is likely to 
be further strengthened by economic reasons in the decade or 
so following the war. This may help the Soviet Union in 
securing any frontier adjustments desired, but is most likely 
to be of value in helping to place or keep in power patties 
sympathetic to the Union in these countries if they are also 
seeking to carry through a somewhat similar policy. Despite 
the present moderation of the programmes of the local Com- 
munists and of a party such as the Tudeh (Masses or Labour) 
Party in Persia, which is alleged to be Russian controlled, 
events are likely soon to force them to press forward very 
similar policies in the economic field. If the British Foreign 
Office remains in Tory control and continues to back the land- 
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owning and capitalist classes in countries such as Persia and 
Iraq, British influence in these countries is likely to be increas- 
ingly at a disadvantage compared with that of the Soviet Union. 

We asked a number of responsible people when the Soviet 
Union was likely to come into the war against Japan. After 
expressing surprise that we expected them to come in, they 
made it quite clear they intended to take an active part in any 
Pacific peace settlement. A film being shown in Moscow when 
we were there dealt with the loss of Port Arthur, and made it 
clear that the Russians hope to get it back. They will probably 
press for some minor frontier rectifications after the Japanese 
fall, such as the retrocession of South Sakhalin. It is possible 
also they may press for the establishment in Manchuria and 
Korea of sympathetic governments on the lines of that in 
Outer Mongolia. 

Under the various five-year-plans and in the transference of 
industry during this war, there has been practically no develop- 
ment of the whole vast Eastern Siberian area beyond Irkutsk 
owing to the fear of Japanese aggression. The Soviet Union 
will certainly seek some kind of set-up to the south which will 
give this area security for the future and make it worth while 
developing. If this is their main aim in the Far East, then 
some kind of accommodation both with the United States and 
even with Chiang Kai-shek should be possible in settling the 
Japanese question. 

Here, again, in the Far East, it may well be that the peace 
settlement will be put on a more permanent basis if it is part 
of a general international settlement. If America, Britain, and 
China should prove unco-operative, then the Soviet Union may 
be tempted to make some kind of local security arrangement. 
With all the suspicions of foreign powers which have been 
created by over twenty years of boycott, it is going to be very 
difficult to break down the forces upholding isolationism in 
the Soviet Union. Yet in my view this is essential if another 
world war is not to come in twenty or thirty years. A great 
responsibility for positive action to prevent this lies not only 
upon the statesmen who will be making the various peace 
settlements but also upon all of those in responsible positions 
who can strengthen contacts in the first instance between 
Britain and U.S.S.R. and then between U.S.S.R. and the 
western world in general. There is a keen desire in both of our 
countries to know more about one another. This must be 
satisfied by the creation of some kind of Rhodes scholarships 
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and exchange of dons between the two countries, and by 
exchange visits of technicians, professional men, and groups of 
skilled workers. Only by placing the desire for collaboration 
on a broader basis in this way can the coming peace settlement 
be made to lead on to a real friendship and not future conflicts. 


THE TRIAL OF WAR CRIMINALS 
By D. N. Prirr, K.C., M.P. 


AR Crimes and War Criminals are a topic of 
first-class importance. Morale, and law and 
order, in a good many countries depend on their 
proper prosecution ; and the future of Nazism— 
with particular emphasis on the point that it 
should have no future of any kind—depends on it too. The 
matter has not even yet attracted sufficient attention for public 
opinion to be able to keep various governments and their 
officials up to the mark, and the faint-hearted or the saboteur 
have accordingly too many opportunities to do their old work 
in a new setting. And the technical questions relating to trial 
and particularly to proof provide sufficient difficulties to make 
honest folk move cautiously and appeasers rub their hands. 

The actual story to date is a mixture of good and bad, and 
at the moment of writing—very early in June—steps are being 
taken which might alter the balance of the case before this 
article is published. 

Nevertheless, a fairly concrete picture can be given. One 
must start with some history, although what happened after 
the very different war of 1914-18 need not be related, so long 
as its awful examples are borne in mind. 

The beginnings of the story in this war are the three notes 
of Molotov of the 25th November, 1941, the 6th January, 1942, 
and the 27th April, 1942, which dealt with crimes against Soviet 
prisoners of war, and atrocities against civilians in occupied 
territories. In these notes, the responsibility of the German 
Government and military command was emphasized, and it 
was stated that the Nazi government would be punished, and 
that records of the crimes and atrocities would be prepared. 

Things moved in the West at the same time, for on the 
13th January, 1942, the representatives of nine countries, 
including Great Britain, with observers from the U.S.A., the 
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U.S.S.R., China, all the British Dominions and India, entered 
into the “ Declaration of St. James,” wherein they resolved : 


“to place amongst their principal war aims the punishment through the 
channel of organized justice of those guilty and responsible for these 
crimes, whether they have ordered them, perpetrated them, or in any 
way participated in them ; and 

“to determine in a spirit of international solidarity to see to it that 
(a) those guilty and responsible, whatever their nationality, are sought 
for, handed over to justice, and judged, (b) that the sentences pro- 
nounced are carried out.” 


Here we have an expression of the policy that war criminals 
should be not merely punished but punished after conviction at 
judicial trials, and the words used—presumably carefully chosen 
—are amply wide enough to cover in respect of personalities 
the “ highest level ” of Nazi depths of infamy. This is a point 
of surpassing importance to morale and public health in the 
widest sense, and there has been a good deal of hedging on it 
since. It is therefore worth notice in passing that a Declaration 
of the 23rd July, 1942, by the Soviet Government, and a 
broadcast of the 12th October, 1942, by President Roosevelt, 
both made it quite clear that the highest Nazi authorities should 
be tried like the rest, as well as punished. 

In the autumn of the same year came the decision to set up 
the central organization, the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission (called at the outset the United Nations Commission 
for the Investigation of War Crimes); its appointment was 
announced by Lord Simon on the 7th October, 1942. 

It had several initial defects or disadvantages, but its very 
creation was a great step forward. Among its principal short- 
comings or difficulties were that it was limited to dealing with 
war crimes committed against nationals of the United Nations, 
omitting all offences against Germans—whether Jews or Gentiles 
—and to collecting and recording testimony, and reporting to 
the Governments cases where war crimes appeared to have been 
committed; it was not even to have the initiative to decide 
what crimes or what evidence should be brought before it. 
It was however to deal with war crimes regardless of the rank 
of the offender ; and its defects, whilst they gave full opportunity 
to appeasers who were reluctant to have any of the leading 
Nazis put on trial for fear of what they might disclose as to 
pre-war collaboration with leading personalities in the United 
Nations, were certainly not sufficient to damn the Commission 
from the start. The ups and downs of its history have in truth 
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largely been the ups and downs of the general political struggle 
between those who never lost their affection for German 
reaction except when and in so far as it directly threatens British 
power and those who hate Fascism and mean to have an end of it. 

The Commission was to suffer from yet a few more troubles 
in its early stages. The first of them was that the task of setting 
it up “ with the least possible delay ”—to quote Lord Simon’s 
announcement—occupied 54 weeks, namely until the zoth 
October, 1943; and the second was that the U.S.S.R., the 
country which had suffered more from war crimes than any 
other major power, had more evidence available about them, 
and had less reason to suffer from any inhibitions about 
prosecuting war criminals, was not represented. 

A brighter spot was the enlargement of the Commission’s 
functions, soon after its creation, so as to include the making 
of recommendations to the Governments on the methods to 
be adopted to ensure the surrender of persons wanted for trial 
and on the courts by which they should be tried. 

Before I continue with the history of the Commission, I 
must notice two important events which followed closely on its 
establishment. The first is the Moscow Declaration of the 
1st November, 1943, which included as part of its Declaration 
on Atrocities a “solemn declaration and full warning” to 
Germany by the three Great Powers, speaking in the interests 
of the 32 United Nations : 


“At the time of the granting of any armistice to any Government 
which may be set up in Germany, those German officers and men and 
members of the Nazi Party who have been responsible for or have 
taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, massacres and executions 
will be sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds were 
done, in order that they may be judged and punished according to the 
laws of these liberated countries and of the Free Governments which 
will be erected therein. . . . 

“Let those who have hitherto not imbrued their hands with 
innocent blood beware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most 
assuredly the three Allied Powers will pursue them to the uttermost 
ends of the earth and will deliver them to the accusers in order that 
justice may be done. 

“‘ The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of major 
criminals whose offences have no particular geographical location and 
who will be punished by a joint decision of the Governments of the 
Allies.” 


It is on the slight ambiguity in the last paragraph of this 
Declaration—where major criminals are to be “punished”, and 


not in terms “judged and punished ”—that the Government 
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has since founded a long series of evasive statements as to 
whether the leading gangsters are to be brought to trial or not. 
There is not space in this article to set these statements out in 
detail, but the importance of such trials to public opinion in 
Europe and to the task of exposing Fascism to the world, so 
that its last traces may be uprooted for good and all, certainly 
places these particular attempts by our reactionary elements to 
prevent such trials taking place in a light at once revealing and 
sinister. 

The second of these two events was the trial at Kharkov in 
December, 1943, of three Germans and one Russian collaborator. 
This trial showed that the business of collecting evidence 
against war criminals and their trial by ordinary judicial pro- 
cedure presented no serious difficulty, at any rate in a fairly 
clear and straightforward case. (This has indeed been still 
more convincingly shown in the trials in Bulgaria, which 
involved the very highest personalities. This was carried out, 
so far as reports reaching this country make it possible to judge, 
most efficiently). 

The history proper of the Commission, which starts in 
October, 1943, can roughly be divided into three stages; in 
the first, lasting until about September, 1944, it was tending to 
shrink in scope and importance ; in the second, which lasted 
from then until April or May, 1945, it was bursting its bonds 
and swinging in a progressive direction; and the third stage, 
new, fluid, and still not easy to diagnose, seems to present an 
attempt by other bodies to usurp its functions, which may or 
may not succeed and may or may not be sinister. 

In the first stage, the Commission went on with its work of 
investigating evidence, sitting in private and attracting little 
notice ; and it is now known, as a result partly of statements 
in the Press in August, 1934, and partly of other statements, that 
the Commission, under the influence of Lord Simon, had 
adopted a limited interpretation of its anyhow somewhat narrow 
terms of reference—in particular, it was holding its competence 
to be limited to so narrow a definition of war crimes as not to 
cover the activities of collaborators and quislings, or the acts 
of the Axis Powers committed on their own territories against 
their own nationals on grounds of their race, religion or 
political opinions, the punishment of which by one means or 
another had already been publicly promised by statesmen of 
the United Nations, including all the three major powers ; that 
it was well behind with its work; and that it appeared to be 
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more impressed than was justified by the difficulties of collecting 
evidence and the differences of legal procedure between the 
Anglo-Saxon countries and the European. 

These statements, which arose mainly out of a Press Con- 
ference given by the then Chairman of the Commission, Sir 
Cecil Hurst, created some public resentment, particularly as 
they made it pretty clear that Hitler and other leading gangsters 
had not even been placed on any list that had been brought 
before the Commission by any Government, and were therefore 
presumably not being investigated. This was not the fault of 
the Commission, but rather an illustration of the extent to 
which their activities were dependent on and governed by the 
general political atmosphere, and of the unhealthy nature of 
that truly Simonized atmosphere. 

All this led, by a healthy reaction of public opinion, to the 
second stage, that of a progressive swing, in which the more 
vigorous elements on the Commission comprising a number of 
nationalities, were led by Lord Wright, a distinguished British 
judge who represents Australia on the Commission, and became 
its Chairman when Sir Cecil Hurst resigned. (Sir Cecil resigned, 
not because he regretted the progressive tendencies of the 
Commission, but on the contrary specifically because the 
Foreign Office opposed the principle which he and the Com- 
mission desired to have established, that atrocities committed 
for reasons of race, religion or political opinion should be 
treated as war crimes, and generally because he felt that he 
could make no headway against the Foreign Office). 

In this stage, the Commission sought to establish that 
crimes by Axis powers against their own nationals fell within 
the definition of war crimes, that actions which offended against 
the principles of the law of nations should be treated as war 
crimes even if they did not fall within the wording of any 
definition in existing criminal codes, and that the preparation 
and launching of the war was in the particular circumstances 
of its Nazi history a war crime in itself. The Commission also 
sought to have its competence enlarged to enable it to initiate 
the preparation of cases against prominent individuals, and was 
strongly in favour of the judicial trial—as opposed to the non- 
judicial punishment—of the leading gangsters, the point on 
which, as already mentioned, our Government was taking a 
particularly unsatisfactory line. Lastly, and perhaps most 
important of all, the Commission became more and more 
anxious that the Soviet Union should join it. On none of these 
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points has the British Government yet been brought into 
line. 

This second stage, presenting valuable elements of improve- 
ment, was still current when the somewhat rapid collapse of 
German military resistance confronted the United Nations with 
a situation in which—among many other tasks—they had to 
begin apprehending both major and minor war criminals and 
preparing to put them on trial. The situation was sharpened 
and made a little more complex by the disclosures of the horrors 
of such camps as Belsen and Buchenwald, which were played 
up with curious zeal by those very elements in our public life 
that had for years been pretending that they didn’t exist ; these 
disclosures thrust under public notice a large number of well- 
defined cases in respect of which large numbers of Nazi 
blackguards, high and low, ought to be immediately prosecuted. 

The third stage developed here not just because the Com- 
mission and other authorities were now called on to pass from 
preparation to action, so to speak from manufacturing the 
goods to delivering them, but much more because rival manu- 
facturers appeared to be entering the market. 

Objections were even raised when members of the Com- 
mission sought to visit Buchenwald, but these were overcome 
and a visit was paid ; and the Commission then offered to send 
out to the camps a large number of teams of investigators— 
lawyers, doctors, and others—to take evidence on the spot 
before it might be too late. But in the meantime both Britain 
and the U.S.A. had established in Germany their own “ War 
Crimes Offices ””—on a very large scale in the case of the 
Americans—and it seemed likely that efforts were being made 
to shoulder the Commission out. In view of its progressive 
tendencies, and of the many secret and powerful enemies of 
any real and far-reaching trials of war criminals, particularly of 
the leaders, this seemed likely to be due only to the most 
reactionary and sinister motives. While it is not yet possible 
to judge exactly what the motives are nor which side is winning 
the tug of war, the most recent steps, as will be seen below, 
appear to be aimed at limiting rather than destroying the work 
of the Commission. 

Let us see at any rate what is actually happening. Having 
regard to the great importance of allowing no delays to super- 
vene, and to the many dangers of sabotage from high quarters, 
it was not unsatisfactory to hear the declarations made in the 
House of Commons by the Prime Minister on the 29th May, 
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1945. He then stated that the newly-appointed Attorney- 
General had been “appointed as the representative of the 
United Kingdom, to join with Justice Robert Jackson, of the 
United States, and with the Soviet and French representatives 
to be appointed, in preparing and prosecuting charges of atrocities 
and war crimes against such leaders of the European Axis Powers 
and other principal agents and accessories as the Government 
of the United Kingdom may agree with any of the United 
Nations to bring to trial before an Inter-Allied Military 
Tribunal.” 

At the same time, he made the following formal announce- 
ment : 

“ Under the terms of the Moscow Declaration on German 
Atrocities, published on 1st November, 1943, those major war 
criminals whose crimes have no particular geographical locali- 
zation will be punished by a joint decision of the Governments 
of the Allies, and discussions are at present in active progress 
with a view to deciding the best procedure. 

“As regards criminals who are accused of having taken part 
in specific war crimes against Allied nationals, the Moscow 
Declaration laid down that they should be sent back to the 
countries in which their offences were committed, in order that 
they might be judged and punished there by the Governments 
concerned. So far as concerns those who have been guilty of 
crimes against British subjects, the procedure is that the charges 
brought against them are examined by the United Kingdom 
National Office, of which the Treasury Solicitor is the head, 
and submitted by him to the War Crimes Commission. The 
Judge Advocate-General will be responsible for the collection 
of evidence against and the prosecution of these criminals before 
military courts. The Attorney-General exercises a supervisory 
role in matters relating to war crimes which concern His 
Majesty’s Government, and, in particular, in prosecutions 
against persons who have committed alleged war crimes against 
British subjects. His fiat is required for any such prosecutions. 
In addition, as I have to-day told the House, he has been 
appointed as the United Kingdom representative for the 
prosecution of such war criminals as may be brought before the 
proposed Inter-Allied Military Tribunal. 

“The functions of the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission were described by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Simon) 
in his speech in the House of Lords on 7th October, 1942, when 
he proposed the establishment of this body. The Commission 
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is principally concerned with the drawing up of lists of persons 
alleged to have committed war crimes, on the basis of material 
which is normally submitted to it by the various National Offices 
of the Allies represented upon it. Arrangements are being made 
for these lists to be forwarded to Allied commanders in the field, 
and the lists will, | am sure, prove of very considerable use to 
them in ensuring that all these criminals are detained as a 
preliminary to their appropriate disposal. 

“The Allied Control Commission will, when established, 
be generally responsible for the administration of justice in 
Germany, but it is not at present envisaged that Control 
Commission courts will deal with war crimes against British 
subjects.” 

The following comments may be made on these two 
statements : 

Firstly, it is on the whole disquieting to learn that the 
United Nations Court which it has long been the policy of the 
United Nations to establish to deal with war crimes which could 
not appropriately come before the courts of any one particular 
nation is to be a military court. I can, I think, take a fairly 
objective view of the merits and de-merits of civil and of 
military courts—I have certainly criticized them both in my 
time—and I am quite sure that military courts are seldom 
as efficient as civil Courts; and they are not even likely to be 
more resolute in dealing with Nazis, particularly high officers 
of the Army. 

Secondly, it is clear that the long manceuvres of our Govern- 
ment to avoid the actual trial of “ major war criminals ” are still 
proceeding; that they have not yet succeeded, but have 
certainly not been abandoned ; and there are signs, in answers 
to questions in the House and elsew here, of profound relief in 
the government whenever any major war criminal becomes 
ineligible for trial by dying in one fashion or another. 

Thirdly, it is extremely disquieting to learn that persons 
accused of war crimes against British subjects are also to be 
tried before military courts ; the gap in efficiency between civil 
and military courts is probably greater in this country then in 
most, and the risk of a Nazi thug being treated as an officer and 
a gentleman will be much greater before a military court. 

Fourthly, there is the negative but serious point that there 
is no sign whatever of the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission receiving any extension of its powers, but rather the 
positive indication, in the very narrow language used to 
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describe its functions, and particularly in the reference to them as 
having been described by Lord Simon in his speech of the 7th 
October, 1942, ignoring the fact that its functions were sub- 
sequently enlarged. 

And, lastly, there is no hint of the possibility of the U.S.S.R. 
joining the Commission. 

In that rather discouraging position, it was some relief to 
learn that a conference had been arranged by the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission to meet in London on the 31st May 
and 1st and 2nd June, “ to discuss how to accelerate and improve 
the detection of war criminals of both the European and the 
Japanese wars.” 

The reports of the proceedings at this Conference, which 
sat in private, have not been very full, but they certainly show 
that the Commission is still fulfilling its somewhat limited 
function of investigating evidence brought before it by “National 
Offices ” in each country, advising whether the evidence shows 
a prima facie case of a war crime, and reporting to the Govern- 
ments accordingly. It is also—very wisely and courageously— 
seeking in an advisory capacity to establish that mere member- 
ship of criminal bodies like the German Government or the 
Gestapo raises a presumption of criminal complicity in the 
atrocities carried out under the orders of such bodies. 

It was also made clear at the conference that at present the 
sixteen National Offices and the military agencies at the various 
allied headquarters are collecting and recording evidence 
independently of one another and without regular liaison or 
exchange of information either among themselves or with the 
“ Extraordinary State Commission ” which is carrying through 
all stages of detection, investigation and presenting of cases in 
the U.S.S.R.; and that even the existence and working of the 
Commission did not go very far towards remedying this lack of 
co-ordination, since material is not even sent from the National 
Offices to the Commission until the case is pretty complete, and 
even then only in the form of summaries. Moreover, evidence 
collected by the military agencies is not apparently sent to the 
Commission at all, although S.H.A.E.F. records dealing with 
the German armed forces are available to the national offices. 

It was also made plain that the Soviet Government and its 
Extraordinary State Commission were and had long been fully 
willing to participate in the work—as they were also willing, 
even without participation, to supply all information in their 
power—and were only absent “owing to diplomatic reasons”’. 
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It must also be noted that among the important points that 
ought to be cleared up there still remain—in addition to the 
continuing absence of the U.S.S.R. from the Commission and the 
failure so far to decide on the judicial trial of the leading gangsters 
who survive—the questions whether war crimes should include 
atrocities committed on German subjects on racial, religious or 
political grounds, and whether war crimes should be defined 
widely enough to cover Quislings or collaborators. (No 
definition at all of war crimes has yet been formulated, but that 
is in my view relatively unimportant. There is ample justi- 
fication in international law for definitions wide enough to cover 
any action for which public opinion will demand punishment ; 
and the absence of a definition, whilst it leaves scope for mischief- 
makers, leaves equal scope for honest anti-Fascists to develop 
a wide definition in practice.) 

The picture, so far as it is visible, is one of a good deal of 
confusion, providing plenty of troubled water for reactionaries 
to fish in, which is particularly disastrous in a field where even 
mere delay can cause a great deal of damage. Energetic reactions 
of public opinion—and above all a Labour victory at the Election 
—may yet save the situation. 


























FROM WAR TO PEACE IN INDUSTRY 
By G. D. H. Core 


T the end of the first World War in 1918, great 

haste was made to liquidate as many as possible of 

the wartime controls. There was a big newspaper 

agitation, conducted ostensibly in the interests of 

the “small man” and flaunting the banner of 
freedom, for the immediate removal of all controls which could 
be represented as tampering in any way either with personal 
liberties or with the “freedom of enterprise”. This agitation, 
in conjunction with the voting at the General Election, in which 
great play was made with the demand for a return to “ business 
as usual”, led to a precipitate winding up of war departments 
and to an abandonment of economic regulations over a very 
wide field. But, even so, some “ controls ” simply could not 
be given up at once. The control of agriculture and of coal 
mining lasted until 1921, and was not ended then, in the midst 
of the post-war depression, without a great deal of trouble 
ensuing. 

Coal and agriculture were exceptions. In other fields, the 
premature removal of the “controls ” led straight to the great 
inflation and to the speculative excesses of the later months of 
1919 and of the greater part of 1920. To lift the controls while 
there still existed, both at home and abroad, an acute scarcity 
of essential goods was to ask for profiteering and for intense 
speculation in short-term capital values. Probably, many of 
the more sagacious heads in business realized this from the 
beginning ; but they were so much afraid of “ Socialism ” as 
to prefer a chaos in which it would be possible to make a great 
deal of money before the crash came. 

Up to the dissolution of the Coalition Government in May, 
1945, it seemed unlikely that the errors of 1918 and 1919 would 
be repeated in the same form. The fact that the war in the 
Far East was still unfinished by itself involved some continuance 
of control; and apart from this the impact of the second 
World War on the economic life of the nation had been much 
greater, and the problems of international construction and 
development plainly needed to be faced on so much larger a 
scale as to necessitate public action in regulating the course of 
supplies in accordance with certain conceptions of priority for 
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some time to come. Moreover, there can be for Great Britain 
after this war no possibility, such as existed in 1918, of leaving 
foreign trade to find its own levels without any element of public 
control. After the first World War it was possible to unpeg 
the exchanges and to leave importers free to make such foreign 
purchases as they pleased mainly because Great Britain was 
still, despite some loss of overseas investments, a large creditor 
in relation to the rest of the world. Even so, serious problems 
arose out of the depreciation of the exchange with America 
during the boom period. But it did not greatly matter in the 
long run if Great Britain was to be for a few years of transition 
in deficit on its current international accounts, because there 
remained capital resources held abroad on which it was possible 
to fall back in case of need. 

The position to-day is radically different. It is generally 
recognized that it will be difficult for Great Britain to pay for 
needed imports out of current receipts from exports, shipping 
and other services, and such overseas investments as are left 
in British hands. It is also recognized that to attempt to fill 
the gap with loans from the United States would only increase 
British dependence on American capitalism and intensify 
difficulties in the longer run. These conditions involve, not 
only continued control of imports, in order to ensure that 
limited resources in foreign currencies are not frittered away, 
but also, and at least as much, control of exports designed to 
secure as much foreign exchange as possible in currencies 
which can be used to buy the goods of which we shall stand 
most in need. With a home market overflowing with customers 
eager to replenish depleted stocks of clothes, furniture and 
furnishings, and consumers’ goods of every sort and kind, it is 
plain that most manufacturers, left to their own devices, will 
prefer producing for home demand to competing in the world 
market for export trade ; and they can be prevented from acting 
in this way only by a continuance, not merely of general 
financial controls, but of specific controls over manufacture in 
many different fields. There was every sign up to the moment 
when the Coalition came to an end that the Government 
departments chiefly concerned, including the Treasury, were 
very much alive to this need, and were doing all they could 
to insist on a high proportion of manufacture for export 
wherever civilian factories were being allowed to resume 
or to increase production. Hitherto this has been relatively 
easy, because the atmosphere has been still that of war: it will 
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become progressively more difficult, and will arouse greater 
opposition, as the climate of opinion shifts from war to peace. 

This question is closely entangled with that of imports of 
essential materials. For some time, a good many materials are 
bound to be subject to conditions of absolute world scarcity, 
so that they will have to be regulated if the countries less well 
armed with international purchasing power are to get tolerable 
shares in the available supplies. This means international 
control ; and such control is workable only in conjunction with 
national controls operating in the importing countries. Timber, 
wool, cotton, are all examples of commodities which must be 
controlled for some time to come if there is to be any orderly 
reconstruction in the areas which have been devastated or 
impoverished by war. It follows that, if only limited supplies 
of such commodities are available for British use, the uses to 
be made of them will have to be controlled in order to secure 
both an appropriate allocation to production for export and a 
right distribution of what can be allowed to meet the needs of 
the consumers at home. 

Gradually, we may expect, these conditions of absolute 
scarcity will disappear. But, as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
that cannot be the end of the matter. Even if there exist in the 
world large enough supplies of this and that to meet the world’s 
needs, it may still be a question, for any country which is short 
of foreign exchange, how much of them it can afford to let its 
citizens buy at the prevailing prices; for every such purchase 
will be in competition with every other in claiming a share of 
the limited supply of overseas purchasing power. No doubt, 
the control of imports can be regulated by mechanisms which 
are primarily financial; but any control of this sort in fact 
involves control over the industries affected by it, and can be 
worked only by one authority equipped to consider and to plan 
for the requirements of each separate branch of essential 
production. 

It is impossible to say at this stage how long this second 
type of scarcity will continue to beset the British economy. 
The answer depends on several separate factors—on the extent 
of our continued dependence on imported foodstuffs and 
materials, on the success of our own industries in meeting the 
demands of export markets under post-war conditions, and on 
the adoption or non-adoption, both here and in other countries, 
of effective policies of full employment. All that can be said 
at present is that there is no likelihood of an early arrival of 
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conditions under which the balance of import and export trade 
can be left to look after itself. 

I think most of the bigger firms in Great Britain are aware 
of this, and realize that control of foreign trade will have to go 
on, and will carry with it some control over home trade as well. 
What they would like, as far as they can hope to achieve it, is 
that, where control goes on, nominally under the auspices of 
the State, they themselves shall in practice be the controllers. 
This is, indeed, to a great extent the meaning of the demand 
for “ self-government for industry ” which is being insistently 
pursued in many capitalist quarters. It has often been com- 
plained during the war that the “ controls ” have been difficult 
to distinguish from the big firms or combines which dominated 
many of the leading industries before 1939. Who knows 
exactly where the Iron and Steel Federation ends and the Steel 
Control begins ; and who can say, in the case of petroleum 
products, or aluminium, or other non-ferrous metals, what are 
the real relations between the big firms and the controls which 
are largely officered by “dollar a year men” expecting to 
return to their old employment? In time of war, however, 
the objects of policy are as a rule fairly well defined ; and the 
main questions to be settled relate to the means of securing 
maximum immediate output. In peace, this is no longer true, 
because profit replaces output as the main object, and whether 
the two coincide or not depends on a number of highly complex 
factors—on the rising or falling tendency of marginal costs, on 
the elasticity of demand at home and abroad, and on the terms 
of any agreements entered into with foreign firms or combines 
for limiting competition and sharing out the available 
markets. 

When, therefore, business men put up the demand for “ self- 
government for industry ” in time of peace, what they are 
usually asking for is government backing for their own collective 
policies directed against both outsiders at home and foreign 
competitors with whom they are contemplating agreement on 
the best terms they can get. The big business attitude to state 
control is by no means one of hostility if the big firms can 
ensure that they themselves shall be the controllers. They 
welcome the kind of control that the steel industry secured 
under the nominal auspices of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee, or the coal industry under the Act of 1930 and 
subsequent amending Acts. In most cases the larger industries 
cannot hope to secure the amount of regulation their leaders 
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want without some measure of government support ; and they 
want such support whenever they can get it, broadly speaking, 
on their own terms. 

The smaller business men are apt, generally, to take a quite 
different view. They have no desire to be controlled either by 
the Government or by the big combines ; and they know very 
well that in many cases “ self-government for industry ” would 
mean in practice autocratic government by a few big firms, or 
perhaps even by a single giant. There are exceptions to this 
in the field of retail trade, where there are Trade Associations 
including many firms and not necessarily dominated by the big 
concerns, to which they may even be collectively in opposition. 
But in manufacture such conditions are rare; and in many 
cases the small manufacturer is hostile to state control both in 
itself and because he identifies it in practice with control by his 
bigger competitors. 

It is from the smaller fry that the main body of vocal support 
for the rapid removal of the controls may be expected to come. 
The main response to the noises made by the Dai/y Express and 
its like will come from shopkeepers, small manufacturers, small 
merchants, rather than from the leaders of large-scale industrial- 
ism. Even the colliery owners, in the Foot Plan, are demand- 
ing not the removal of control but its collective exercise by 
themselves, subject to a nominal overriding authority in the 
hands of the State. 

The big employers, however, or many of them, have divided 
minds. They want “self-government”, camouflaged under the 
auspices of the State; but they are very far from wanting real 
public control over their doings. They are even, many of 
them, afraid of asking too openly for the kind of control they 
do want for fear of opening the door to the kind they hold 
in aversion. They may, if the clamour for the removal of 
controls, led by Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Bracken, looks 
likely to get wide popular backing—for abusing bureaucracy is 
generally a sound, vote-catching line—join in, in order to dish 
the Socialists, with an assurance in their minds that they will 
find it easy to persuade a Tory Government to retain the 
controls they do want and cast them in the mould of delegation 
of powers to bodies based on the principle of “self- 
government”’. 

What sort of control will such interests want, and what 
forms will they desire to give to it? One type is represented 
by the international commodity agreement, of which the draft 
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Wheat Agreement between the main importing and exporting 
countries is the best known example. In the case of wheat, 
any such agreement, because of the multiplicity of producers, 
must be between Governments. An international Wheat 
Cartel, under private auspices, is not practicable. An agreement 
for wool, or rubber, or any essential agricultural material, 
would have to be of the same type; and so probably would 
nearly any agreement relating to an essential mineral. But the 
larger the necessary scale of production and the greater the 
concentration of ownership the more practicable 1t becomes 
for the producing interests to reach agreement among them- 
selves, and merely to ask, in case of need, the endorsement or 
acquiescence of their respective Governments. 

This raises, of course, the entire problem of international 
cartels and their regulation and relations to Governments and 
to the proposed new World Organization—a question so wide 
that I am assuredly not going to discuss it now, beyond making 
it clear that it cannot be divorced from the problem of internal 
economic control. It would be quite impossible effectively to 
control Imperial Chemical Industries without controlling its 
relations with Duponts and with whatever may take the place 
of 1.G. Farben as a third member of the notorious world 
triumvirate. 

Consideration of this point leads directly to another. As 
I write, the assembled delegates at San Francisco are asserting 
the need to give much greater weight and substance to the 
proposed World Economic and Social Council than was given 
to it in the draft made at Dumbarton Oaks. Little or much 
may come of this; but until we know whether little or much 
is coming we cannot really tell into what international framework 
the national organization of world-important industries will 
have to fit. Obviously, it would be possible for a part of the 
control over the policies of internationally organized combines 
and their national constituents to be transferred to the inter- 
national sphere ; and to the extent to which this was effectively 
done each State, in dealing with the groups within its own 
territory, would become in part an executant of policies inter- 
nationally determined. World Commodity Agreements, such as 
the draft Wheat Agreement, should presumably be brought 
under the World Economic and Social Council, when it comes 
into existence ; and the responsibility for ensuring that such 
agreements should be framed to secure an enlargement and not 
a restriction of world output would then be transferred from the 
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FROM WAR TO PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


national to the international authority—or at any rate the national 
authorities would have to act in pursuance of policies inter- 
nationally approved. 

Manifestly, it will be some time yet before we can know 
how much (or how little) international control there is likely 
to be over the world’s common economic affairs; and in the 
meantime the development of policy will be proceeding in each 
country in accordance with the local political conditions. For 
some time to come, the purely economic conditions will be 
everywhere those of scarcity. If there is unemployment, as 
there may be in many areas, it will be due to shortage of materials 
ot implements of production, or to distorted financial condi- 
tions, rather than to lack of demand. In Great Britain, unem- 
ployment is unlikely to be serious, save in isolated areas, during © 
this interim period, even in the absence of specific government 
measures for maintaining it. The seeds of subsequent unemploy- 
ment may be sown, if the financial situation is allowed to get 
out of hand; but for the time being there will probably be a 
ready market for nearly everything that can be produced. The 
real need to put into effect measures for maintaining employment 
will come later, though the measures will need to have been 
prepared well in advance if they are to be effective when the 
time does come. Consequently there will be, during this 
interim period, little or no pressure arising out of economic 
depression for remedial measures of state intervention. What 
pressure there is will be for preventing prices from rising 
unduly, or for securing improved distribution of the scarce 
supplies. In some fields, such as housing, this pressure is 
bound to be very strong—so strong that the building industry 
will clearly have to remain under stringent control for a long 
time to come. How strong it will be in the wider field of 
consumers’ supplies will depend on the actual price policies 
adopted by the business combines, and on the extent of diversion 
of available supplies into export markets in face of keen, 
unsatisfied home demand. 

Thereafter, the problem of unemployment is likely to arise 
again, in the form in which we were familiar with it between 
the wars. If we are by then equipped to follow an effective 
policy of full employment at home, irrespective of what happens 
abroad, there will be no problem ; for the threatened unemploy- 
ment will be prevented as fast as it appears. The question is, 
how far can we be equipped to ensure full employment unless 
there exists a working mechanism for controlling both the 
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fluctuations of total investment and the specialized demand for 
labour of different kinds and in different areas ? 

The point to which I want to draw particular attention is 
that the need for control in order to maintain full employment 
will arise in such a way that the general public will hardly be 
aware of it until it is too late for public opinion to exert an 
effective influence. <A large part of the valid case for the main- 
tenance of controls when the war is over rests on their indis- 
pensability in connection with a policy of full employment ; 
but it is of the essence of such a policy that the main measures 
requisite to it need to be got ready a considerable period ahead, 
at a time when public interest may easily be focussed upon quite 
different issues. The experience of the thirties makes it clear 

‘that measures improvised without this preparation are bound 
to have many defects, and to fall a long way short, under 
capitalist conditions, of maintaining the demand for labour at a 
satisfactory level. There are, however, obvious difficulties in 
the way of getting the general body of the public to recognize, 
when employment is good, the need for arming the State with 
sufficient powers to deal with a threat of depression when it 
comes; and the danger is that the conditions of the period 
immediately after the war may afford an opportunity for the 
opponents of control to tear down the essential mechanisms of 
regulation, with consequences which will become apparent only 
later, when the mischief has been done. 

In view of this danger, it is fortunate that not only. the 
continuance of war in the Far East, but also the strained financial 
conditions which are bound to exist and the need to direct 
large supplies towards works of international relief and recon- 
struction, will make it indispensable to retain many of the 
essential controls for a considerable time after war has ended in 
Europe. In these circumstances, as far as the major industries are 
concerned, the struggle will probably be less between the two 
extremes of control and no-control than about the forms which 
control is to take, and the degree to which powers nominally 
belonging to the Government are to be handed over in practice 
to the monopolistic combines which hold the key positions. 
The more this is done, the more important will it be to fight 
for the institution of appropriate machinery of public investiga- 
tion into costs and prices, for the maintenance and development 
of powers of price-regulation, and for the compulsory publica- 
tion and registration of all trade agreements involving either 
ptice-maintenance or output-restriction, or any control over 
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the entry of new firms into a trade. In other words, it will 
not do merely to insist on the need for retaining control, because 
control can easily be so perverted as to become a powerful 
instrument of private monopoly. It will be necessary to insist 
on the institution of new forms of control, and not merely on 
the preservation of forms which have been devised to regulate 
industry under the abnormal conditions of war. The immediate 
struggle will tend to centre in questions of price and output 
control rather than directly in the issues of employment policy. 
It is of the greatest importance that the Labour Party should 
have ready its measures for preventing the exaction of monopoly 
prices under the conditions of post-war scarcity, as well as its 
longer-run proposals for effectively maintaining employment. 


ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HONESTY 


By BarBarA WOOTTON 


T is chastening to reflect how wide is the gap, even 
amongst the relatively public-spirited, between standards 
of honesty in personal, and in public, relationships. The 
reflection is also apt, since the growth of public enterprise 
is bound to make severe demands upon private integrity. 

Naturally, exact and measurable information on this subject 
is not easily come by; a Gallup poll on methods of cheating 
the public authorities would be hardly likely to elicit the truth ! 
What comes to light from everyday observation of one’s own 
and one’s neighbour’s behaviour, and from the admissions of 
candid friends (and still more candid casual acquaintances) is 
no scientifically selected sample. I have, however, done my 
best to get such evidence as one person can, and am much 
indebted to many collaborators in this task, who must for 
obvious reasons remain anonymous. And since most of us 
like to put a good face on our own actions, and to keep quiet 
about those which are too difficult to dress up, the casual 
observer is likely to get on the whole a flattering, rather than 
an unflattering, view of what is going on. 

Naturally, one can never be sure to what extent honesty is 
due to fear of being found out. It is certainly possible to 
prevent a great deal of cheating and theft by Act of Parliament, 
and still more by acts of magistrates. There is plenty of 
evidence, beside the growth of larcenies in the blackout, to 
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suggest that many of us would be a good deal more dishonest 
than we are, if we were more often convinced that there was 
absolutely wo risk of being found out. Ultimately, however, 
as everybody knows well enough, the law itself rests on social 
codes the maintenance of which is the personal responsibility 
of individual men and women: deterrence by itself (especially 
the relatively mild deterrence of contemporary English law !) 
is an unstable sanction. I have therefore tried as far as possible 
to confine my examples to cases in which the subject is at 
least himself convinced that he is safe from detection; since 
these alone reveal, without distortion, the content of prevailing 
codes. 

Now it will, I think, be admitted that in the personal 
relationships of ordinary people very high standards of financial 
honesty ate common. If Mrs. Jones has done some shopping 
for her neighbour and is not absolutely certain, when it comes 
to settling up, whether the total was 6s. 6d. or 7s. 6d., it would 
be at least very usual for her to mention the lower figure : 
the principle of giving the other party the benefit of any doubt 
in transactions between personal friends and acquaintances is 
sutely fairly well established. How many of us have reached 
a similar standard in our dealings with anonymous public 
authorities, except in the special case in which we happen to 
occupy some position of trust (e.g., as treasurer of a society) ? 
Consider the test case of income tax. Pay as you earn not- 
withstanding, there are still plenty of opportunities for under- 
estimating income for income tax purposes: there may be 
some genuine element of doubt or there may be odd sums 
(e.g., casual fees) which can conveniently be forgotten. Of all 
those who would unhesitatingly give the benefit of any doubt 
in a personal transaction to the other party, what proportion 
apply the same code to.their dealings with the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners ? I have heard the practice of understatement 
in this connection justified on the grounds, first, that the income 
tax rates are fixed on the assumption that a certain proportion of 
income will escape assessment, and that therefore anyone who 
is scrupulously honest will actually be paying more than his 
due or expected share; and, second, that the Inland Revenue 
authorities equally weight the scales in their own favour in any 
case of doubt. An analogy is suggested here with the case of 
the friend who habitually forgets to repay money which he has 
borrowed from you: in such circumstances even the most 
scrupulous might take the view that it would be legitimate to 
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keep quiet, if on one occasion his forgetting took the form of 
repaying a debt twice over. But the presumption that the 
revenue authorities themselves expect to cheat and be cheated 
carries implications as to standards of public honesty which 
are worth pondering. Or is it just a case of what the psycholo- 
gists call projection ? 

Into many minor dishonesties against public authorities 
there enters, indeed, a peculiar pride. I know people who in 
larger matters live up to a very high standard of social duty, 
but always make a point of using again a postage stamp which 
has escaped the cancellation mark in coming through the post ; 
and this is not because their economic position is such that 
a penny or two saved is a matter of any consequence. Some 
small tricks with railway tickets also fall into the same class. 
There is a sense of achievement in these little frauds, a satis- 
faction in victory in a battle of wits in which the other party 
is felt to have the greater initial advantage. The source of 
this pride lies in the assumption that the normal relationship 
of the parties is one of combat, not co-operation. In ordinary 
personal relationships the presumption is just the opposite. 
One would not take a stamp from somebody else’s desk in his 
absence, unless it was known that the owner would expect 
and approve such an action, in which case nobody would think 
himself particularly clever for taking it. 

In these matters language is, as often, a significant index of 
social attitude. Throughout this article I have deliberately 
used terms like “ stealing” and “cheating” to describe the 
peculations of public and private relations alike ; but it is the 
former for which popular speech is most ready to coin euphemis- 
tic synonyms. One “scrounges ” or “wins” primarily from 
public bodies or corporate persons, not from private individuals. 

Whether the motive is one of simple indifference or (more 
or less playful) opposition, it is of some significance to consider 
what are the limits of its range. In general this seems to be a 
question of the width of moral horizons; and these differ 
notably with different people, perhaps with different social 
classes, although, without such a scientific inquiry as I have 
already suggested is hardly practicable, one can only make 
guesses about this. The narrowest horizon embraces only 
one’s immediate circle of friends and acquaintances: after all, 
even honour among thieves is proverbial. Civilized life would 
hardly be possible 1f most of us were not morally more long- 
sighted than this. But it is possible, and indeed common, for 
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moral responsibility to reach much further than this, without 
attaining the wide range which the successful socialist state 
must eventually demand. One standatd, which appears to be 
fairly general, keeps private and public codes of honesty in 
step just so far as they relate to persons who can be named or 
at least identified, but allows them to diverge thereafter, the 
public code sometimes coming to a dead stop at this point. 

The principle holds all along the line. It is morally easier 
to steal an umbrella left behind on a bus if you have not seen 
the passenger who left it. It is easier to steal soldiers’ blankets 
from a depot than a blanket from a soldier. Again, if a shop 
assistant makes a mistake in change, the reason for pointing 
this out is often said to be the fact that, otherwise, she would 
have to make the loss good herself. Indeed, the influence of 
personal relationships on public honesty is strong enough to be 
sometimes quite irrational. A passenger is more inclined to 
get off a bus without paying the fare if the conductor is dis- 
agreeable than if he is generally affable. The anonymity of 
the corporate body is a better cloak for the public’s attempts 
to defraud it than for the shortcomings of its own agents 
towards that public: as witness the passenger who was heard 
to assert that, because he had been given two farthings in place 
of sixpences in change in the dark on another bus “I must 
somehow get a shilling off the company.” 

Anonymity itself is indeed merely one aspect of remoteness. 
The observant will find other kinds of remoteness which 
affects standards of honesty. For instance: it is at least in some 
cases easier to be dishonest about raw materials than about 
finished articles, which have a more personal quality. One 
contributor has suggested that if you are knitting for the 
Red Cross it would be shocking to help yourself to any of 
the garments made; but you might be inclined to take a 
different view of occasionally converting a little of the wool 
supplied to your own use, especially if you had had it in stock a 
long time. 

The curious thing about these codes is that, although they 
clearly govern a wide range of behaviour, they are generally 
unquotable in self-defence. Ordinarily, the man who occasion- 
ally defrauds the railway or pilfers from public stores to which 
he has access will, if challenged (and I am referring here to 
friendly discussion, not to legal proceedings into which different 
considerations enter), either frankly admit that no justification 
can be offered, or suggest that it is the fact that the losses are 
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trivial to the loser which mitigates the offence. Naturally this 
is a particularly tempting line for those who are themselves 
short of money. “If I can avoid paying my fare without being 
found out, I do so, because they can afford it better than I 
can.” This defence is, however, a rationalization, for, in the 
ordinary case, the resistance to stealing even a few shillings 
from a known person who is well enough off not to suffer 
noticeably from such a loss is much stronger. And it is not 
just that the risk of detection is generally greater, or thought 
to be greater, in thefts from individuals. If it comes to a 
conviction, there are few who would not rather be found guilty 
of avoiding a railway fare than of theft from even a well-to-do 
neighbour. 

Sometimes, however, other influences are at work besides 
this factor of remoteness. Private standards of judgment as to 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of charges or regulations 
may be used to justify some, while they condemn other, evasions. 
For instance: to use a season ticket between two points by a 
route for which it is not valid is generally thought to be much 
less dishonest than to attempt to use the ticket for a longer 
distance than that for which it is issued, on the ground that if 
you have paid for the right to travel from A to B it is not the 
railway’s business to dictate by which way you should go. 
Similarly, people have little compunction about trying to break 
their journeys on through tickets ; and perhaps the widespread 
practice of trying to defraud the customs is evidence of the 
prevalence of Free Trade opinions. Sometimes, however, the 
standard of private reasonableness comes into conflict with the 
code which demands strict honesty towards persons. A 
customer who feels that he has been overcharged is less likely 
than one who thinks he has paid a fair price to point out a 
mistake in change in his own favour, even though he knows 
that the shop assistant will have to make up the loss herself. 

With the introduction of rationing, old codes have to be 
adapted, or new ones invented, for dealing in the new coinage 
of coupons, points and so forth. Here a number of interesting 
points emerge. First and foremost, rationing has made the 
well-to-do feel for the first time the normal and chronic tempta- 
tions of the poor. Since rations are usually equal for all, and 
generally well below the normal consumption of the relatively 
prosperous, certain dishonesties now become attractive to 
those who could afford to take a very high moral line before. 
If you are not very short of money it is no great hardship to 
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call a Post Office clerk’s attention to the fact that she has given 
you five 2}d. stamps instead of four: it is not so easy to do 
the same if you have inadvertently been given twopence half- 
penny worth of butter (which is a whole week’s ration) over 
your share; or to refrain from buying the ration a second 
time if the shop has for some reason forgotten to mark your 
book; or to keep quiet if too few points are cut out when 
you are buying “ pointed ” goods. There are those who confess 
that in such cases the strength of the temptation prevails, 
though they would be strictly honourable over any mistake in 
money. Moreover, there is another reason which may weaken 
the conscience on these occasions. A great part of the English 
public is brought up with a peculiar sense of the sanctity of 
money: a child might be forgiven for stealing sweets from a 
counter, but actually to take money from a till marks him as 
a real thief. Since we mostly have not learned to think of 
points and coupons as money, the same associations are not 
evoked by them, and there are correspondingly less powerful 
resistances to overcome. 

As against all this, however, there is one extremely strong 
pull the other way: that is the very firm and widespread 
public conviction that rationing is both necessary and, on the 
whole, fair, and that in consequence it is much more anti-social 
to be unscrupulous about rations than to be careless to your 
own advantage about money. One might think nothing of 
acquiring or using a stamp illegitimately, or even take a certain 
ptide in doing so; but two ounces of butter (for the same 
money value) would be a different matter—quite outside the 
pale. Where this feeling is strong, it will triumph over the 
limited horizons which, as we have seen, are apt to restrict 
monetary honesty. Under this code even the rights of the 
community, of the unknown, command respect ; for cheating 
about rations does not ordinarily deprive any known and 
nameable person of anything. This notable advance on widely 
ptevailing standards of financial honesty is significant and 
encouraging, though it is not so certain that the differentiation 
between rations and money is equally logical. Actually, on 
any one occasion on which any ome person uses an opportunity 
to get more than his share of rationed goods, it is fairly certain 
that no other person is actually deprived: the shops have a 
margin for visitors and emergencies which will cover occasional 
mistakes as well. Nor does it get us any further to say that, if 
large numbers cheat habitually, the system would break. down 
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and others would have to go short. For in the first place there 
are adequate safeguards to prevent this, so that the hypothesis 
is unreal: and, in the second place, exactly the same is true of 
financial dishonesty. Indeed, it has already been suggested (as 
a defence of cheating !) that we do in fact suffer from one anothet’s 
dishonesties towards the income tax, rates being higher than 
they need be if complete integrity were the rule. 

The higher sense of social responsibility about rations is, I 
think, itself partly the obverse of the greater strength of the 
temptation. Whatever your income, you would feel acutely 
the loss of any of your own rations: and therefore you also 
feel acutely how wrong it would be to help yourself to the 
portions intended for others. But the real root of the matter 
is surely the wholehearted acceptance of the purpose of the 
rationing laws. The limitation on consumption is consciously 
recognized as necessary to the war effort, and acceptance of the 
share-and-share-alike principle is equally conscious and popular. 
What is the reason why we do not feel the same about the taxes ? 
They, too, impose restrictions on consumption that are necessary 
for the war and its aftermath ; and they represent the govern- 
ment’s interpretation of an equitable, though not of course, an 
equal, distribution of burdens. Is it that we reject this concept 
of equity ? or is it just that taxation, unlike rationing, has too 
long been used for purposes upon the merits of which a 
democracy may legitimately disagree? If taxation had only 
been invented as a war weapon, should we have felt the same 
about both taxes and rations ? 

While new responses have been evoked by the new situation 
created by rationing, these in their turn interact with traditional 
attitudes transferred from the field of financial obligations and 
temptations. Once more the personal factor has a significant 
part to play. The fact that the loss cannot fall upon the shop 
assistant is one of the reasons why it is easier to take advantage 
of mistakes in rations or points, than of slips about money. I 
have an extreme case of this from X, who records that on one 
occasion when her grocer accidentally gave her double rations 
she was about to go off with the booty when she realized that 
she had only been charged in money for the legitimate amount ; 
she, ¢herefore, pointed out the error, lest the assistant should 
have to make up the deficit on the money accounts. I have met 
also other refinements, based upon the same principle. Some 
people’s moral horizons extend beyond the shop assistant to 
the shop, but come to an end there. The more knowledgeable 
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of these will take advantage of mistakes over their soap ration, 
but not over points, on the’ground that points are cut out of 
the ration book and must be surrendered by the shop for goods 
sold. If the retailer takes too few from a customer, he will be 
short ; whereas, since the soap ration is merely crossed off, the 
shopkeeper cannot possibly be asked for evidence of sales to 
customers, or lose by his failure to mark a particular book. 
Again, private standards of reasonableness make their mark 
on codes. Some of the regulations, especially those relating to 
clothing, appear rather silly: at least the reason for them is 
not generally understood. Such is the rule which forbids the 
offer of loose coupons in a shop, but permits the same coupons 
to be dropped, addressed to the same shop, into a pillar-box 
at the door. Observance of this rule is, I think, almost entirely 
maintained by fear of detection. It seems rather absurd, also, 
that while the use of another person’s clothing book (outside 
a not very well defined family circle) is apparently illegal, shops 
may display rationed goods labelled as “attractive gifts”, 
without any prevarication at all. On this issue, the Ministry 
of Food has adopted a more liberal attitude than the Board of 
Trade in frankly conceding to those who wish to do so the 
right to give away their rations. The right to give, however, 
almost necessarily implies the right to barter; for if A may 
give some of his rations to B, B in his turn can hardly be pre- 
vented from giving some of his to A. And the right to barter 
immediately suggests the right to sell for money. Here divergent 
standards make their appearance. In general, there is, I think, 
a tendency to be more lax about illegal transactions in clothing 
coupons than over parallel offences against the food rationing 
laws. ‘This distinction presumably derives from a sense that 
the rationing of clothes is a less socially urgent matter than the 
strictly equalitarian distribution of food; support for the 
purpose of the restriction is relatively lukewarm. Indeed, I 
have heatd a considered defence of the illegal purchase of 
clothing coupons from those who would firmly condemn the 
sale of food rations or points. The logical arguments used 
were, however, in principle, equally applicable, though the user 
would not himself apply them, in either case. If A wants 5s. 
towards the purchase of such unrationed goods as salmon, beer, 
cocoa, or a day in the country, more than he wants a title to 
buy clothes, and B wants stockings more than she wants five 
shillings, it is arguable that the sale of some of A’s clothing 
coupons to B would be to their mutual advantage. But if this 
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atgument is good, may it not also be used in the case in which 
A’s desire for money with which to buy unrationed goods 
exceeds his desire for butter or milk or cheese, while B’s 
preferences are exactly opposite? I am not, of course, here 
concerned with the merits of the principle which forbids the 
sale of titles to rations: the point is that there are people who 
will accept this standard in some cases and reject it in others. 
These examples are, however, more tricky than those previously 
quoted, for illegal transactions in coupons (though apparently 
widespread) are fraught with risks that are much greater and 
plainer than those attaching to tacit acceptance of the benefit 
of genuine mistakes. People who regard such transactions as 
socially justified will therefore refrain from taking part in them 
for fear of the consequences ; and we are thus driven off the 
solid evidence of behaviour on to the slippery ground of verbal 
opinions. 

I will add only one further example of a sophisticated defence 
of dishonesty in regard to clothes rationing. A person who 
accidentally found a book which contained unused coupons, 
but on which no owner’s name had been entered, excused 
converting them to his own use on the grounds that this could 
neither deprive any other person, nor divert resources from the 
war effort to the manufacture of unnecessary clothing. The 
rightful owner’s position was unaffected, whatever happened, 
since there was no clue by which he could be traced. His book 
was irretrievably lost, anyway, and he might or might not be 
successful in a claim for replacement; but if the claim was 
successful, it was improbable that the Board of Trade would be 
sufficiently well informed to feel obliged to make a corresponding 
increase in production! The action, it was admitted, was 
illegal and properly prohibited by law: it was morally indefen- 
sible on the ground that it was an infringement of regulations 
admittedly designed for the common good. It was a plain case 
of stealing by finding, but apparently caused no injury to anybody 
or anything except the moral standards of the person responsible 
for it. There is, however, one subtle difference between 
stealing an (unnamed) ration book by finding and a similar 
theft of money. A person who loses money in the street is 
extremely unlikely to be able to recover his loss ; but a similar 
loss of a food ration book can always, and of a clothing-book 
sometimes, be made good by application for re~i cement. 
Conceivably, knowledge of this fact may have attected the 
standards of the finder ? 
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Some of the implications of this case reappear in certain 
attitudes towards petrol rationing. In the days when there 
was (and presumably when there is again) a basic ration, it was 
illegal for an owner to give or sell coupons which he did not 
propose to use himself to any other motorist. But I have 
heard such transfers defended on the ground that, since the 
total number of coupons issued was limited and could not be 
increased by this or any other practice, it was immaterial whether 
any part of the available supply was used by A or by B. This 
is obviously a rather shaky defence, since if A’s coupons were 
unused, stocks would last longer, and imports could be corre- 
spondingly reduced. But be this as it may, it is the implied 
principle which is interesting. Honesty towards a private 
person would forbid stealing his coupons : but honesty towards 
the public was not felt to forbid voluntary redistribution of 
shares, so long as the community did not have to bear the 
burden of increased total consumption. 

In so far as an approximation of at least the best public to 
the best private standards of honesty is an essential condition 
for successful socialism, a special responsibility in these matters 
may well lie upon socialists: a responsibility both personally 
to observe, and by any means in their power to foster the 
general observance by others, of the standards which a socialist 
state will necessarily demand. Here, as so often, no doubt 
half the battle is to recognize that the job has to be done ; and 
to give at least as much attention to this barrier to social progress 
as to others which are readier material for rhetoric on the one 
hand, or subtle intellectual analysis on the other. Unhappily, 
from one point of view the circumstances are particularly 
inopportune. The greater part of a whole generation has spent 
anything up to six years in service in the Forces ; and this is, 
by general consent, hardly the environment in which high 
standards of precise public honesty thrive most profusely. It 
is significant how prominent in Service slang are the politer 
synonyms for stealing and cheating, if indeed they do not 
commonly have their origin there. There will be real leeway 
to make up here, and socialists might well bestir themselves 
about it, for, the magnificent virtues of the battlefield notwith- 
standing, army habits are hardly the ideal foundation for the 
civic character of a socialist people. 

Nevertheless, it is astonishing how standards change; and 
the example of the Civil Service may be quoted here to our 
encouragement. The financial vagaries of Mr. Pepys and his 
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colleagues are now so remote from reality as to rank as sheer 
entertainment. Hardly less comic, but much more recent, are 
the Civil Servants who at the end of the eighteenth century 
could only afford to retire, if they could nominate to their 
posts successors willing to pay anything up to half-salary as a 
life-pension to these patrons and predecessors. In the past 
century we have well and truly learned the lesson that the road 
to socialism, or indeed to social reform, is blocked at an early 
stage if Civil Servants are recruited by patronage and supple- 
ment their incomes by bribes. The task of the next generation 
is perhaps to teach a somewhat similar lesson, not to our 
servants, but to ourselves. A certain section of upper middle 
class Victorian society did, I think, succeed in inculcating into 
their offspring standards of private and public integrity which 
were as near synchronizing as any have ever been. Things 
move faster now. What those few could do by family tradition, 
intelligent public education (intelligent, that is, in both purpose 
and method) could surely achieve for the much larger numbers 
now concerned. 

It is clear enough that the limitations of moral horizons, 
and the disproportionate influence of direct personal contacts, 
are the most serious obstacles. This is, of course, only one 
facet (and happily one of the least formidable) of a hydra-headed 
problem, of what to the democratically-minded is the most 
fundamental, and the most intractable of all the social problems 
of our time—the problem of the growing gap between the 
range of mutual dependence, and the limits of ordinary personal 
experience. Technical invention, which is so often credited 
with unifying the world, is responsible less for unification than 
for widening that gap. In the world of aeroplanes and radio, 
thousands even of Londoners never cross the boundaries of 
their metropolitan boroughs for weeks at a time. They thought 
Mr. Chamberlain was right to refer to Czechoslovakia as a 
remote and unknown country in 1938, although he had flown 
nearly there and back in a matter of hours. If they have since 
suffered bitterly enough for the limitation of their vision, the 
hard fact remains that in 1945 Czechoslovakia is no nearer to 
the people of, say, Fulham than it was in 1938, nor are they 
appreciably more knowledgeable about it. No one supposes 
that any individual who is particularly scrupulous about his 
income-tax is necessarily also particularly sensitive to the fate 
of the Czechs or the Chinese. But it is not fanciful to suggest 
that there is a common element in both attitudes. 
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PROBLEMS IN FRANCE 
By T. BaLoGu 


T the moment of liberation France was more united 

than at any time since the last war. The collapse of 

Vichy, the flight of the collaborationists and the 

fright of their more passive camp-followers left the 

eld open for the establishment of a democratic 

political framework for a consciously planned and stable recon- 
struction of the shattered strength of the country. Detailed 
plans for a reorganization of the French economic system and 
thus of the social structure had been prepared by the Provisional 
Government in London and Algiers. Close co-operation had 
been maintained with the Resistance Movement which played 
so decisive a part in paralysing the German defence in the West. 

A re-birth of French strength was clearly dependent on such 
new departure. Any detailed analysis of the causes of the 
collapse would inevitably lead to the conclusion that basic 
reforms are imperative if a repetition of the internecine strife 
and the consequent economic and political paralysis are to be 
avoided. The resistance against wart mobilization, against 
State control necessary to achieve it, were the sequence to and 
the outcome of the stubborn resistance against social progress 
which made many prefer Hitler to a victory of the progressives 
at the polls. Without curbing the power of the economic 
oligarchy, the old process, which four times in the inter-war 
period crushed progressive government by producing financial 
chaos and economic malaise, would begin again. 

The gravity of the French short-run economic problem was 
anticipated. But as it was the consequence of acute shortages 
impeding the restart of production rather than that of permanent 
decrease of the productive power of the country, it would be 
expected that the elimination of the more acute bottlenecks 
would produce an immediate substantial advance in supplies. 
Further progress was obviously dependent on conscious plans 
arrived at with general support. Since 1930 French productive 
equipment was not merely not enlarged or modernized but was 
not even maintained. The ill-judged deflationist policy of the 
Bank of France and the orthodox economists and the growing 
bitterness of the internal political struggle resulted in a mass 
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export of capital. The industrial backwardness in comparison 
with the United States, or even Germany, was shocking. 
Monopolistic inefficiency was rampant and a complete lack of 
standardization prevented in all but a few industries the applica- 
tion of mass-production methods. The leeway could be made 
up and the relative position maintained only if a comprehensive 
investment programme could be undertaken. Private industry 
could not undertake such a programme not merely because it 
lacks resources but also because individual projects would be 
far too risky. It is the comprehensiveness of the programme 
which could alone justify the new investment. Also the 
modernization of industry would have to be backed by far- 
reaching educational and training schemes beyond the scope of 
private enterprise. Full efficiency would, furthermore, demand 
the mechanization of agriculture and a sharp rationalization of 
the over-expanded distributive trades. Finally, France, if it 
wished to undertake such modernization, could not afford to 
permit an increase of unnecessary consumption. But the 
workers will not bear the burden of the investment programme 
and forego advantages in bargaining power if they are not 
convinced that their abstinence and co-operation are necessary 
in the national interest and will not be used by their unpopular 
employers to strengthen the control of monopolies and increase 
profits. Without public control and initiative, private firms, 
however, will hardly embark on large-scale investment unless 
they are assured of large profits. Without reform the impasse 
would be as complete as it proved to be under the Popular 
Front Government. If the experiment of establishing a 
democratically controlled economic system combining stability 
and expansion succeeded, however, a rapid progress ensuring 
a doubling of the pre-war productive capacity within at most 
fifteen years could be reasonably expected, given the natural 
resources of France. The prospects would be even brighter if 
close co-operation could be secured between the Western 
European powers, whose colonial possessions embrace the 
whole of Africa, the greater part of the Pacific Archipelago, and 
which are close political connections with the Middle East, 
India, and the great raw-material-producing Dominions. In 
all of these countries popular opinion demands energetic recon- 
struction and the provision of full employment and social 
security. Intimate collaboration is possible between them, as 
they are capable of being developed as complementary units of 
a coherent economic system rather than aggressive competitors. 
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These hopes for a new and auspicious start in France and 
Western Europe have waned in the long winter months follow- 
ing the Liberation. The reason for this disappointment was 
mainly the unexpected rallying of Nazi Germany after the 
disastrous defeats sustained in the summer, both in the East 
and in the West. The anticipation of a German breakdown 
led to a serious diversion of men and material, especially 
shipping and transport equipment, towards the Pacific. Con- 
sequently, the completely inadequate supply programme, 
involving a reduction of French pre-war imports by go per cent, 
promised before the liberation started only in March. France in 
the first six months hardly received 200,000 tons of supplies 
other than petrol and coal, as compared with roughly 12,000,000 
tons delivered to this country. Nor is that the full story. 
Almost one-sixth of the sharply reduced coal production and 
well on to half of a desperately short rail transport capacity 
were requisitioned by the Allies. In planning global war 
strategy, the minimum standard of life of French civilians was 
not given identical priority alongside the U.S. or Britain. 
Hence the internal position in France rapidly deteriorated 
even when compared with the low level to which Nazi exactions 
have brought it. French stocks of essential supplies, even coal, 
were exhausted. It is due to chance rather than efficient planning 
that a catastrophe has not already occurred. 

The Government, the political parties and the population 
became, almost immediately after the Liberation, inextricably 
occupied in warding off a breakdown and could not lay down 
or pursue any considered policy of economic or social reform. 
They lived and continue to live from hand to mouth, searching 
for interim solutions of acute problems as they arise and can 
no longer be evaded. Yet without decision on principles 
emergency measures lose coherence and become haphazard 
stopgaps. Reconstruction is, moreover, beginning to be 
altogether prejudiced. The “need” for not “ disturbing 
confidence ” and not endangering the already desperately short 
means of living acquired a considerable persuasive force. Those 
statesmen who, before the liberation, envisaged far-reaching 
reforms are unwilling to press for them now for fear of inevitable 
further setbacks in the economic position. Opposition to 
measures of a drastic character to solve the monetary crisis and 
prevent inflation comes from those who are opposed to any 
and every strengthening of the role of the State in economic 
affairs. They reject the proposed “‘ monetary ” measures because 
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they are convinced that action in that field would be inevitably 
followed by the strengthening of the existing, but inoperative, 
controls over production and distribu_ton and the planning of 
investment. Thus the somewhat peculiar picture presents itself 
that the Ministry of Finance and the more conservative elements 
of the Government and also the Bank of France favour a policy 
which is frankly inflationary in character because that policy 
permits the maintenance of the principle of “ free ” production 
for “free” markets on the basis of the “profit motive ” 
(however disorganized and corrupt these markets must become 
as a result of the inflation). They probably hope, moreover, 
that the monetary chaos will result—as it did in the past—in 
the victory of the Right Wing in order to “ restore confidence 
and order”. And without reform there seems little chance for 
progress and the postponement of reform might mean its 
complete abandonment. 

The return to the status quo and Jaissez-faire has not only 
been favoured by the breakdown of the supply programme of 
the Allies. It has been further promoted by the diplomatic 
humiliations inflicted on the French Government by the 
Western Democracies, especially the U.S. The feeling of 
gratitude to the Allies, and more especially to Britain, still 
persists, but the ungracious treatment of General de Gaulle, 
who has come to symbolize France, has further inflamed the 
nationalistic passion and resentment. Prestige has come to be 
an aim to be pursued for its own sake, almost irrespective of 
the consequences which the policy adopted has on the long-run 
real strength of the country. The wish to assert French 
“supremacy ” in Syria, the desire for the control of German 
territory, a quick rearmament (including the building of over- 
seas bases) encroaching upon the desperately insufficient 
supplies, all these symptoms of nationalism are the logical 
consequence of the hesitation of the Allies in recognizing 
de Gaulle’s Government, their seeming desire to exercise 
government in France and, still unremedied, to exclude France 
from the supreme decisions affecting war and peace. The 
nationalistic passion could easily be used to steer away from 
basic issues of internal reorganization. Popular opinion cannot 
be expected to grasp the fact that internal reorganization is 
necessaty for real strength and real strength for international 
influence. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Resistance Movement 
which was supreme at the moment of Liberation embraces a 
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relatively small proportion of the population and unites people 
of the most varied political (and therefore economic) convictions. 
Big Business, by the force of circumstance, perhaps took a 
relatively weaker part in the struggle against Vichy and the 
Germans. They undoubtedly furnished some outstanding 
personalities to the Resistance. We must also remember that 
the other political parties had their weak links. Pacifism 
deeply influenced by the disproportionate French sacrifice in 
dead in the last war, the general tiredness and defeatism due to 
the decade-long depression, and frustration did its own to 
undermine France. The Resistance Movement arose against 
the Germans and, with their ejection, it has lost its essential 
binding element. It can no longer be considered—in contrast 
to the older political parties—a united political force to be 
reckoned with. It is, moreover, viewed with some antagonism 
both by the members of the emigration and by the passive mass of 
the population as an awkward reminder of heroism and dangers. 

These facts explain why the process of “ cleansing ” after 
the Liberation has taken a personal, therefore in the long run 
ephemeral, rather than vigorously reformist and lasting, char- 
acter. Skilled expert personnel could not be found in sufficient 
number among the members of the Resistance. Hence the 
continuance of the old, established civil service and the boards 
of private companies. The return to /aissex-faire has also been 
favoured by the fact that “control” and “ planning” have 
come to be associated in France with Vichy and the Germans. 
All this explains the scantiness and patchiness of the reforms 
which were undertaken, the slackening of the impetus of 
political ardour. 

At the same time those elements in the French Government 
who favour the restoration of status quo and the Jaissez-faire 
economics, modified by monopoly and restriction, are inevitably 
drawn towards the United States. They must favour close 
co-operation with America, whatever popular opinion may feel 
and however little help America has in fact given. The reason 
for this attitude is two-fold. There is, first of all, the close 
sympathy, if not connection, between the conservative catholic 
elements in the two countries. General de Gaulle may have 
suffered in the past at their hands. But he remains devoutly 
religious and he is not impervious to this influence. Secondly, 
any restoration of /aissex-faire is dependent upon massive 
external help. This is the only alternative for a planned system 
of internal investment co-ordinated with control of foreign 
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trade and consumption. Foreign help, however, can be obtained 
from America only ; America in her turn needs an outlet for 
export surpluses. The attractiveness of co-operation is mutual. 
If, moreover, American concerns could be induced to take a 
direct interest in French private industry, weakened by the war, 
at least two purposes would be served. Such investment would 
put dollars at the disposal of the Central Bank and help in 
obtaining essential imports ; it would at the same time increase 
the depleted capital reserves of French big business, and provide 
a strong bulwark against economic reforms, especially nationali- 
zation. It is, therefore, not incomprehensible that those who 
are opposed to economic reform try to win United States 
support. They are willing for this purpose to pay gold or 
dollars for supplies from the United States while they refuse 
to offer similar terms to Britain, even though the latter is much 
less in a position to grant credits or even to repay balances 
accumulated in the past. 

The conclusion of a military alliance with Russia and the 
elaboration of a common policy for the German settlement, 
which favours the extension of direct French control over large 
and most valuable parts of Germany, rallied the French Com- 
munist Party very closely to General de Gaulle. They continued 
their negotiations with the Socialists to co-ordinate if not unify 
the two parties. But they were at the same time unwilling to 
press for reforms which are opposed by the General, even if 
he were acting under conservative advice. This was demon- 
strated by the declaration of M. Thorez and the French Com- 
munist ministers. So long as General de Gaulle acts in close 
co-operation with Moscow and resists the formation of a 
“Western European Block” which may be suspected of 
anti-Russian bias, he might count on the support of the 
extreme Left temporarily, even if this means the support for 
conservative domestic policy. It cannot be doubted, moreover, 
that the prestige of Russia is steadily rising in the popular mind. 

Owing to the existence within the Government and the 
country of these strong centrifugal forces, the position of General 
de Gaulle can only be compared with that of Mr. Churchill. 
He personifies France and holds the balance between the 
opposing parties. The rebuffs which he has received at the hands 
of the American Government and, to a lesser degree, from 
Mr. Churchill, rebuffs which represent a close parallel, in the 
political field, of the treatment of French civilian needs on the 
economic terrain, have further strengthened his position. 
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Policy in all these matters ultimately depends upon his decision, 
even though he is (another similarity with Mr. Churchill) not 
interested in economic matters, but looks at them—if at all— 
from the point of view of the international prestige of France. 
This fact explains his earlier willingness to undertake reforms 
thought to be demonstrably necessary to strengthen that 
position. But economics do not merely not interest him. He 
does not seem aware of their intimate inter-relation to military 
power. Hence, often decisions are taken which, from a purely 
short-term point of view, might strengthen the military power, 
but in the longer run must weaken the capacity of France to 
sustain it (maintenance of a large army ; fortification of Dakar). 
There is some uncertainty about priorities in reconstruction, 
uncertainty which hinders internal progress and weakens the 
French case in inter-Allied councils. All these mistakes have 
been committed once before by the French staff at the beginning 
of the war, and contributed to her weakness in 1940. 

It is also certain that the argument that reforms would weaken 
French “unity ” will carry considerable weight with him, 
because of his determination to restore France to the position 
of a “first class power”. And the conservative statesmen 
whose advice has been responsible for the inflationary trend 
towards /aissez-faire use the high importance of the peasants 
and the retail distributors and their supposed views to convince 
General de Gaulle. It is also possible that difficulties which 
have emerged in the financial and colonial negotiations between 
Britain and France have been used by his conservative advisers 
to strengthen their influence. The essential community of 
interest between Britain and France and the need for coherent 
and planned reconstruction in both countries has not emerged 
clearly. The uncertainty in British attitude to the problem of 
reconstruction and thus the uncertainty of policy towards 
France have considerably contributed to the confusion in France. 
The desire to assert French prestige would have been less 
insistent, the pressure of safeguarding French security by 
expansion (direct and indirect) towards the Rhine less acute, 
if Britain had espoused the French case more pertinaciously 
and if the solidarity had been more clearly demonstrated. But 
the abating nationalistic feeling would also open the way for 
reform. And it is clear to detached observers that, whatever 
alliances France included, her basic weakness—which led to 
1940—not unlike after the last war, will persist unless reforms 
are undertaken. 
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Thus, if important sections of the Government and the 
populace favour a close co-operation with America and Russia, 
Britain, though extremely popular, has not succeeded in rallying 
any important section either of the Government or of public 
opinion. Mr. Churchill’s intervention in favour of recognizing 
the Provisional Government and his saving of Strasbourg last 
winter have unquestionably strengthened his personal prestige, 
But the unfortunate divergences of opinion over the control of 
Syria disturb Anglo-French relations. It is regrettable that more 
discretion has not been exercised in this matter, as a serious 
rift between the two countries would certainly be too high a 
price for a settlement of the problems even of so important 
an area as the Middle East. French direct interests in Syria 
are not considerable. But a serious blow to her prestige might 
have unfavourable consequences in vital areas, e.g., North Africa. 
It should be possible to devise a solution which safeguards 
French susceptibilities without forcing Britain to violate her 
pledges, given during the war. Close colonial co-operation in 
West Africa, Oceania, and elsewhere, is in any case an imperative 
necessity if the development plans for these territories are to be 
fully effective. Mixed committees akin to the Middle East 
Supply Centre or the Caribbean Council could be organized 
with the inclusion of the Western European Colonial Powers of 
the like mind. This might not merely overcome the present 
acute sensitiveness of the French but also facilitate post-war 
planning and strengthen the hands of the participating countries 
in the coming commercial negotiations. 

In economic and financial matters the Anglo-French negotia- 
tions proved difficult at least until the last visit of M. Pleven 
which lead to the conclusion of a complicated financial agreement. 
The reasons for this disappointment can be found in the earlier 
international negotiations about post-war and economic intet- 
national reconstruction. If a return to a multilateral system of 
payments and unrestricted convertibility is the ultimate aim of 
policy, the gravity of Britain’s prospective balance payments 
severely limits British initiative and field of action, Given 
the extent of Britain’s indebtedness to foreign countries, 
extreme measures would have to be taken to limit unnecessary 
imports, obtain cash for exports, and block existing sterling 
balances. If monetary non-discrimination is to be accepted 
without any assurance from the United States that she will 
maintain internal effective demand and balance her international 
accounts without absorbing the liquid reserves of the rest of 
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the world, the British Government would be forced to obtain 
the best possible terms for exports, use her bargaining power 
to obtain supplies cheaply and restrict imports to barest 
necessities. 

While the protagonists of multilateralism always claim to 
be expansionist and “internationalist”, there can hardly be 
any doubt that in the months after the liberation they did 
little to promote a quick exchange agreement with France. 
Britain is, no doubt, justified by her prospective exchange dif_i- 
culties in insisting that pooling of supplies with France should at 
least be matched by pooling of the international reserves of the 
two countries. The French stocks of gold and foreign currencies 
have to a large extent been preserved, while Britain has liquidated 
hers and sold most of her marketable foreign assets. On the 
other hand, France will have to rely on foreign primary products 
and capital goods to a larger extent than Britain in reconditioning 
her economic system. Her distress was, moreover, caused to 
an appreciable extent by the demands of the Allied High 
Command. The French desire that immediate supplies should 
be furnished on the basis of Mutual Aid is therefore compre- 
hensible. In spite of her distress (and because of it) France 
provides much more than she receives, while Britain, in a 
relatively better supply position, has been receiving extensive 
net help from the United States. 

The financial agreement which was eventually concluded 
might represent an equitable compromise between the two 
points of view. It will give the French some supplies which 
they might not otherwise have received. It will furnish Britain 
with a considerable amount of gold, which she badly needs. 
But it cannot be regarded as even a start towards a common 
planning of the problems which France and Britain face in 
common in the post-war world. 

A new approach to the problem must be found and a policy 
evolved to deal, not with single disputed points, but with the 
whole complex of Anglo-French relations. There is not much 
time left if a broad solution is to be found for the reconstruction 
of the wat-weakened economic system of both countries. There 
is a great need for the establishment of an organ which can 
view the problem as a whole instead of approaching it from 
the direction of the special immediate interest of single Depart- 
ments. No such organ exists even in each of the countries, 
much less a common organization. Single Departments cannot 
evolve a coherent policy. And this lack of co-ordination 
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results in a lack of information and policy, in an aimless drift 
which might easily become a drift apart. 


PosTsCRIPT 

Since this paper was written M. Mendés-France resigned 
and M. Pleven was given his portfolio as Minister of National 
Service. This victory of M. Pleven foreshadowed that once 
more an attempt was to be made by the Government to solve 
the economic and political problems by “ classical methods ”— 
by which Poincaré solved it. This meant that internationally 
an effort was to be made to reassert the voice of France and on 
the basis of this effort the Government would appeal for the 
maintenance of national unity. At the same time, so far as 
home politics were concerned, this vigorous nationalism would 
go in hand with the appeasement of the capitalists and the 
peasants, by postponing all reform and returning to the pre-war 
status quo. This attempt at shelving the internal social issue 
by ultra-nationalism found its external expression in General 
de Gaulle’s refusal to meet President Roosevelt ; in the refusal 
to sponsor the San Francisco Conference; in the refusal to 
evacuate Stuttgart; in the claims to an extensive area of 
occupation in Germany for which adequate man-power is not 
available, and claims for territorial readjustment against Italy 
at the moment when the Italian partisans took a prominent 
role in the final defeat of the Nazis and so on. 

This attempt was largely foiled politically. The incident 
with President Roosevelt was the first occasion when General 
de Gaulle personally incurred criticism. Economically it could 
not succeed either in the long run. But a satisfactory solution 
of the French problem looked improbable until the recent 
elections because of General de Gaulle’s central position and 
attitude. While the exact significance of these cannot be 
discerned, it is unquestionable that the majority of the electorate 
rejected the policy which seeks to delay and distract the funda- 
mental reform of the social and economic system of the country 
by foreign adventures, adventures which can only weaken its 
long-run strength. For the reasons discussed above this should 
hearten those who favour close co-operation between France 
and Britain, and hope for a vigorous revival of France. It will 
to a large extent depend on the policy of the British Government 
whether this second opportunity will be better used than the 
months after the liberation. If, of course, Britain should 
arouse still further the suspicions of Russia and the distrust of 
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the. Western European progressive elements, a relapse into 
the unsatisfactory trend towards nationalism and competitive 
isolation can hardly be avoided. Britain would then come to 
depend largely on U.S. good-will and help, the price of which 
might be very considerable especially in economic matters. But 
the new opportunity for an auspicious start of real co-operation 
is still open. 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND 
THE “AUSTRIAN IDEA” 
By A. J. P. Taytor 


% ELF-DETERMINATION ” was the keyword of the 
last peace settlement. It is commonly supposed that 
the people of central and eastern Europe determined 
themselves into national states; but this is one of the 
myths characteristic of recent European politics. A 

national state is one in which the great majority of the inhabitants 

are of a single nationality and in which the inhabitants who are 
not of the prevailing nationality are not partners but “minorities”, 
whether protected by special legislation or not. National states 
of this kind were imposed upon the defeated peoples of the 

Four Years’ war, very much against their wish. Hungary, 

Turkey, and even Austria became true national states; for 

though the Austrians were not allowed to amalgamate with 

Germany yet rump Austria had undoubtedly a single national 

character—it was nationally, and almost exclusively, German. 

Of the victor powers only Roumania and Greece were national 

states in the true sense ; the minorities were considerable, but 

unmistakable. As well as these, the Baltic fragments which had 
been torn from Russia by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and which 
were not restored to Russia when that Treaty was annulled 
remained precariously as national states; but, as later events 
showed, only Finland had any capacity for survival, and for 
our purpose these transient anomalies may be ignored. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, the three new 
states which appeared or—in the case of Poland—reappeared 
on the map of Europe in 1919, have usually been regarded as 
the most striking examples of the new national states; yet 
none of the three was a true nation state in intention. The 
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makers of the new Poland, Pilsudski above all, aimed not at a 
state solely for those who were ethnically Poles, but at a federa- 
tion of Poles, Ukrainians, and Lithuanians—a revival in 
twentieth-century terms of the old Great Poland, where the 
term Pole had been a description of citizenship as “ British ” 
is, not a term of nationality like “English”. The genuineness 
of this “‘ trialism ” was never put to the test. The Lithuanians 
were unwilling to join the federation, and, still more, the 
revived power of Russia prevented the Polish conquest or 
* liberation” (it depends on the angle of vision) of the Ukraine. 
By the Treaty of Riga, Poland attained only a fragment of her 
ambitions. There were not enough Ukrainians to make a 
federation possible—even if the Poles had ever shown any 
genuine will to create one; but the minorities were large 
enough (almost a third of the total population) to create 
discontent and to bring discredit on national Poland. Still, the 
question of their treatment is irrelevant—well or ill treated they 
were minorities, and Poland appeared as a national state, though 
such had not been at all the design of her founders. Here, 
too, the question has now been decided. The dream of a 
Polish-Ukrainian federation has perished for ever, and the 
Poland which comes out of this war will be a national state 
without minorities—exactly like the defeated states of 1918 
and with as little background of genuine self-determination. 
Thus Poland, for whatever reason, sheds no light on the 
problem of gaining national independence without too great a 
price in political and economic weakness. This problem has 
always been, and remains, the question of existence for both 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Both take their origin from 
the struggle within the Habsburg monarchy between nationalism 
and the super-national state; yet neither represents a full 
triumph of nationalism. The “ Austrian idea” which was 
used in defence of Austria-Hungary was the idea of an associa- 
tion or federation of peoples, fifty million all told, combining 
for mutual defence and for a common prosperity ; it was an 
idea advocated not simply by conservatives but by many men 
of liberal mind and even by the Austrian Social Democrats. 
This idea was in large part wrecked by the refusal of the two 
“master nations”, the Germans and the Magyars, to accept 
equality with the “subject peoples”. These—the Czechs in 
Austria, the Croats and Serbs in Hungary—answered by de- 
manding national independence ; at first only in defence against 
national inequality, but in time coming to feel this as a demand 
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valid and essential in itself, so that they met even offers of 
federation with a renewed cry for freedom. Perhaps, if a free 
federation had been established early enough, before national 
agitation had begun, the peoples of the Habsburg monarchy 
would have been content; but it is not in the nature of 
privileged nations or classes to make concessions until they are 
compelled to do so, and therefore it was historically inevitable 
that every concession which was made in Austria-Hungary (or 
rather in Austria, for in Hungary there was none) should be 
made too late. The ruling classes drew the conclusion that 
concessions were useless and dangerous; the leaders of the 
subject peoples drew the conclusion that nothing short of 
complete national independence could give them what they 
wished. What the ruling classes of Austria-Hungary thought 
is of no interest, for they were defeated and destroyed in the 
Four Yeats’ war; the leaders of the subject peoples were left 
to put something in the place of the organization which had 
failed. 

Of these leaders Masaryk was the greatest and most 
influential. He had learnt from Palacky the doctrine of the 
value of Austria-Hungary as the safeguard of the Slavs of 
central Europe against both Pan-Germanism and _ Tsarist 
tyranny: it was the third choice, the way of escape from 
unwelcome alternatives. Only long and bitter experience 
convinced Masaryk that Austria-Hungary had become an agent 
of Pan-Germanism, with Magyar imperialism as a willing 
partner. But, knowing Tsarist Russia, he would not swallow 
the alternative of Bohemia as a Russian dependency under a 
Russian archduke. Therefore, despite the objections and 
dangers, he was driven back on national independence and 
advocated it both for his people, the Czechs, and for the Serbs 
and Croats. But, recognizing the weakness of a purely Czech, 
Croat, or even Serb state, he tried to square the circle, to over- 
come the contradiction between national independence and 
political and economic strength, by a device of his own: the 
device of national amalgamation. Masaryk, it is no exaggeration 
to say, attempted to invent two peoples : the Czechoslovaks and 
the Serbo-Croats, and thus to double the strength of each. In 
each case there was something to be said for the amalgamation. 
National disintegration proceeded rapidly among subject peoples 
without culture, and had sometimes been reversed when 
national culture was revived. Thus the Czechs of Bohemia 
and the Czechs of Moravia almost became separate peoples, 
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but were brought together again in the nineteenth century just 
in time. The Czechs and Slovaks used different names, but 
Slovak as a literary language was not more than fifty years old, 
and precariously established: Serbs and Croats used merely 
different scripts. What divided them was history and, in the 
case of the Serbs and Croats, religion. The Slovaks had been 
in Hungary for a millenium, the Czechs had had their own 
state or had been subordinated to Vienna. Similarly the Croats 
had always had a subordinate kingdom within Hungary; the 
Serbs—even over the Hungarian border—remembered the old 
independent kingdom of Serbia and looked to the new one. 
There was something strangely academic in a professor writing 
off the legacy of a thousand years of history and imposing 
artificial national characters by the force of his personality. His 
was a great personality and the attempt had some success. It 
brought both Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia into being as 
geographical units; it even created some Czechoslovaks, though, 
in the true national sense, few Yugoslavs. 

But it came too late. The age of national amalgamations 
was over. Even a century earlier, when the peoples had no 
education and therefore no history to forget, it might have 
been accomplished. By the beginning of the twentieth century 
all, even the Slovaks, had schools, distinct literatures, and 
distinct “‘ intelligentsia ”—educated or half-educated intellectuals 
whose struggle for jobs in the bureaucracy and in the professions 
is the mainspring of the national struggle. The Slovaks had 
least education and least history—in fact none. Therefore some 
Slovaks were ready to accept the legacy of Czech history as 
their own and to become “Czechoslovaks”. But the “ Yugoslav 
idea” was never more than an abstraction. Serbia was often 
called the Piedmont of the South Slavs ; but the analogy with 
Italy was misleading. Italy never existed as a political unit 
before 1861 ; still Italy had undoubtedly a glorious history and 
even more emphatically a single great literary culture. An 
Italian might be proud of his city; but no Italian could feel 
distinguished by being a member of the political unit of 
Piedmont or even of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. With 
Yugoslavia it was quite the opposite. Yugoslavia had neither 
history nor literature: the very word was unknown until the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Serbia had a glorious 
history and a period of great culture; Croatia, though with 
less cultural background, had a long and distinguished history. 
To say: “Iam not a Piedmontese but an Italian” would be 
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romantic but understandable. To say: “Iam not a Serb but 
a Yugoslav ” would make no sense. 

Thus the outcome of the events of the Four Years’ war did 
not correspond with the arguments used. Masaryk won the 
allies for the idea of national states, for Czechoslovakia and for 
Yugoslavia; but what appeared was the republic of Czechs 
and Slovaks! and the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
The one had been made by the Czechs, with little Slovak 
participation ; the other had been made by the Serbs, virtually 
without the participation of either Croats or Slovenes. Circum- 
stances were not exactly the same in the two countries. The 
Slovaks received certain ill-defined promises of autonomous 
local government, but it was never suggested that Czechoslovakia 
should be a federal state; Yugoslavia, as its original official 
name showed, was in theory a federal state of three distinct 
peoples. Thus the two states both began life with two competing 
conceptions of existence each designed to overcome the weak- 
ness of separate national units : the idea of the national amalgam 
and the idea of the federal state. On the whole the principle 
of the national amalgam predominated in Czechoslovakia, 
though there were some elements of federalism; Yugoslavia 
in theory accepted federalism, but with a strong dose of the 
national amalgam to oil its workings. 

But when it came to practical life, neither state adhered to 
these principles. Every state must have a spiritual unity which 
holds it together and which in particular hold together its é/te, 
oligarchy, or governing class—whether that ¢/ite be the Com- 
munist party in Russia or the Whigs in eighteenth-century 
England. Old Austria had been held together by tradition and 
by dynastic loyalty ; its governing class, of whatever nationality, 
had had common aristocratic or bureaucratic standards. Fed- 
eralism and the national amalgam were both of them conceptions 
too abstract and academic to take the place of the “ Austrian 
idea”. Those who had fought against the Habsburg monarchy, 
from Masaryk downwards, had not fought for these abstractions 
but for national independence ; and the national principle was 
the only one on which these states could be based—although 
in reality neither was a national state. A strange but inevitable 


1 The Germans were and remained a minority, though a well-treated minority, in the 
Czechoslovak national state or alternatively in the Czech national member of the federal 
state. The Ukrainians of Sub-Carpathian Russia were not an integral part of Czecho- 
slovakia, but were present, as it were, by accident. Since there was no Ukrainian national 
unit, at least not within reach, Czechoslovakia took these Ukrainians to save them from 
either Hungary or Poland; in Masaryk’s words, Czechoslovakia held them in trust for 
Russia, They were not a minority so much as a protectorate—and a temporaty one at that. 
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result followed. The Czechs became the “ people of state ” in 
Czechoslovakia, as the Magyars had been the “ people of state ” 
in old Hungary, and the Slovaks a minority, though a well- 
treated minority. The Serbs became the “ people of state ” in 
Yugoslavia; and for that matter not all the Serbs, but only 
the Serbs of the Kingdom of Serbia as it had existed before 
the great victories of 1912 and 1913. The remainder of the 
Serbs became poor relations, and the Croats a minority, not 
particularly well treated. The Slovenes did not become a 
minority in the same sense. They were too small a people 
ever to have desired full national independence, and in pre-war 
Austria they had enjoyed as much national autonomy as they 
could possibly desire. Their national enemy in old Austria was 
not the Germans, and in Yugoslavia it was not the Serbs ; 
throughout their enemy was the Italians, who after 1919 held 
over half a million Slovenes in terrible subjection. The Slovenes 
asked from Yugoslavia only the same conditions of toleration 
as they had possessed in Austria; and as the Serbs had their 
hands full dealing with the Croats, they were willing to meet the 
Slovene claim. 

Still, with this exception, Yugoslavia between the wars was 
predominantly a Serb national state, and could not have worked 
in any other way. The position in Czechoslovakia was not so 
simple. Many Czechs took themselves seriously as Czecho- 
slovaks : that is, they made sacrifices for the sake of the Slovak 
territories. Even some Slovaks took themselves seriously as 
Czechoslovaks also: they ceased to trouble about the Slovak 
past, which hardly existed, and thought in terms of the united 
republic. All the same, the national amalgam was not achieved. 
After twenty years of independence Czechs and Slovaks were 
more distinct, not less ; Serbs and Croats were almost on terms 
of civil war. Foreigners usually referred to the inhabitants of 
Czechoslovakia as “the Czechs”, as foreigners often refer to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain as “the English”; though 
the Slovaks were no more Czechs than the Scots are English. 
No one referred to the inhabitants of Yugoslavia as “the 
Serbs”, just as no one ever referred to the inhabitants of the 
former United Kingdom (Great Britain and Ireland) as “ the 
English”. Everyone knew that there were no Yugoslavs in 
the true national sense, just as there were never “ United 
Kingdomers”, or whatever the phrase should be. But everyone 
also knew that Yugoslavia had turned out, in practice, a Greater 
Serbia. It would be pointless to condemn either the Serbs and 
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the Czechs for acting as the “people of state”, or the Slovaks 
and Croats for refusing to work the national amalgam. Once 
the traditional system of life had been destroyed, nationalism 
was the only principle which could take its place. Unless the 
Czechs and the Serbs had acted as they did, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia would have failed to operate and would have fallen 
to pieces: a decisive argument in their favour, but, however 
decisive, not convincing to the Slovaks and Croats. 

The separatism of the Slovaks and Croats played into the 
hands of the Germans and was an auxiliary weapon, though 
the German army was the main one, in destroying both Czecho- 


slovakia and Yugoslavia. But both Slovaks and Croats have — 


since shown, by their resistance, that their assistance to the 
Germans was unintentional, and the leaders of the resistance 
movements in both countries are once more facing the question 
which concerned Palacky and Masaryk—how to reconcile 
national freedom and political strength. The dissolution of 
central Europe into separate national units, as the Germans 
accomplished it in 1941, obviously made central Europe 
defenceless before the Germans; but there can be no new 
attempt at the national amalgam—the events of the last twenty- 
five years have shown beyond question that neither the Czecho- 
slovaks nor the Yugoslavs are a single nation. A return to a 
Czech-controlled Czechoslovakia and a Serb-controlled Yugo- 
slavia cannot be part of the resistance programme. For 
geographic reasons the resistance movement in Czechoslovakia 
is almost entirely Slovak ; in Yugoslavia the successful move- 
ment of resistance is mainly Croat and Slovene—the Serb 
resistance chose the wrong political form. But if full national 
separation, the national amalgam, and the leadership of a single 
“people of state ” are alike rejected, what remains ? Only the 
** Austrian idea”, and it is the ideas of Vienna, though not 
Vienna as a centre, which underlie the newest plans for central 
Europe. The Austrian idea and the idea of national principle 
have been at war for almost a century, ever since the revolutions 
of 1848; and the Four Years’ war was waged explicitly on this 
issue. It is a strange irony that as a result of the second German 
war the national principle of Masaryk should be discredited in 
favour of the “ Austrian idea” of the professors, usually 
Jewish, in Vienna. 

The present projects for Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
present the “ Austrian idea” in different forms. The Slovaks 
propose to revive in Czechoslovakia the Dualism of old Austria- 
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Hungary ; “democratic federal Yugoslavia” is an attempt to 
achieve the great might-have-been of Habsburg history. Dual- 
ism has at any rate the advantage that it worked for half a 
century, and for the Slovaks the attraction that they witnessed 
how it was worked for the profit of their former masters. The 
Slovaks intend to be the Hungarians of the Dual republic—to 
receive most of the benefits, but to carry little of the burden. 
Under this dual system, with separate Czech and Slovak 
parliaments and a third common parliament for common 
affairs, the two million Slovaks will count on an equality with 
the eight million Czechs, while the economic resources and 
military strength of the Czechs will be used for the benefit of 
the Slovaks. In fact, the Slovaks will be Slovaks, but the 
Czechs will be Czechoslovaks, just as the Hungarians repudiated 
the name of Austrians, but did not allow it to be repudiated 
by the other inhabitants of the monarchy. ‘This is a plausible 
scheme, particularly while the Czechs are subject to German 
tule and so unable to express themselves; but it has one 
blatant weakness as compared with Austria-Hungary. The 
Austrian partner of the Dual monarchy was torn by national 
conflicts ; only for that reason was Hungary able to dominate 
the whole. But the Czechs will not be vulnerable in this way, 
especially if the proposal to expel the bulk of the “ Sudeten ” 
Germans is carried out. Hungary would have occupied a very 
different position in the Dual Monarchy if she had ever been 
faced with an Austria nationally homogeneous and politically 
contented ; and the Slovaks are likely to be disappointed if they 
attempt to wield the wand of those great political magicians, 
Deak, Andrassy, and Tisza. 

“Democratic, federal’ Yugoslavia is an equally obvious 
translation of the “ Austrian idea”; the two adjectives have 
come straight from the last decade of Habsburg history, and, 
even more striking, the leaders of the new Yugoslavia are all 
unmistakably “ Austrian” in outlook. Liberated Yugoslavia 
is directed by Slovenes, the nation which has never sought 
national independence but has always wanted a reasonable 
existence in a federation, whether Austrian or Yugoslav; by 
Jews, the only Yugoslavs sans phrase (as they were also the only 
Austrians or the only Czechoslovaks); by Yugoslav citizens 
educated in Vienna; and by elderly bureaucrats formerly in 
Habsburg service. In fact the key demand of the Austro- 
Hungarian ultimatum of July 23, 1914, has now been achieved : 
Serbia is controlled by an “ Austrian” committee. Not only 
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has Serb domination of Yugoslavia been ended ; even the Serb 
national plans for uniting all Serbs have been reversed. The 
Yugoslav national amalgam never showed signs of succeeding ; 
but the amalgam of Bosnian Serbs, Macedonian Serbs, Monte- 
negrin Serbs, and Serbs of the old Kingdom into a single Serb 
people was a more likely programme. Now there are to be 
Bosnians, Macedonians, and Montenegrins pure and simple ; 
and only a rump Serbia will be left. 

The Slovaks and the Croats were the discontented elements 
in the inter-war states; now they will be the satisfied ones. 
Does it follow that the position will be reversed and that the 
Czechs and the Serbs, the former “peoples of state”, will now 
be dissatisfied ? Were this so, the new system would have no 
hope of succeeding. Czechoslovakia could be run against the 
will of the Slovaks, but never against the will of the Czechs ; 
Yugoslavia against the will of the Croats, never against the will 
of the Serbs. The question could be answered only if it were 
possible to answer the question: why did the Habsburg 
monarchy fail a generation ago ? Was it destroyed by its refusal 
to become fully democratic ? Or was the demand for national 
independence on the part of the Czechs and Serbs something 
absolute which would have refused to be satisfied even with a 
“democratic, federal” Austria? The questions cannot be 
answered; they can only be debated. But they can be 
approached from a different angle. The refusal of the Habsburg 
monarchy to become democratic was not merely due to prejudice 
and to selfish lethargy. It was genuinely felt that this great 
super-national structure could be held together only by dynastic 
loyalty and that the “ Austrian idea” was too abstract and 
intellectual to be a substitute for the Habsburg dynasty except 
in the minds of a few Vienna professors. This was a reasonable 
and probably a correct view. Professors can devise all sorts of 
finely-spun arguments for political obedience and co-operation. 
But European history records only two principles on which to 
base a state: dynastic loyalty or national solidarity. At present, 
it is true, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia are temporarily held 
together by a third principle—the principle of resistance; an 
exceptional circumstance peculiarly favourable to the Slovaks 
and Croats, who have no historical experience of any other 
political activity—in the Marxist phrase (Groucho, not Karl), 
“* Whatever it is, they’re against it.” 

But resistance will lose its binding force after the Germans 
have been finally defeated. Where, then, is to be found the 
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basis for the new super-national structures ? Obviously not in 
the principle of dynastic loyalty. Were the dynasty to return 
in Yugoslavia, this would be a concession to the Serbs and a 
provocation indeed to the Croats. In Czechoslovakia the 
dynasty of philosopher-presidents may be effective so long as 
Dr. Benes is in office, but no longer. It was an unparalleled 
achievement for Masaryk to have had a spiritual son; there 
can be no grandson. ‘Thus, if historical experience be decisive, 
the national principle alone is left; and even supposing that 
new methods, without historical parallel, can be practised, it is 
certain that a national element will be needed as well. In other 
words, once the excitement and romanticism of expelling the 
Germans (or of watching them being expelled) has died down, 
responsibility, though not necessarily privilege, will fall on the 
“ people of state”, the Czechs and the Serbs. As a matter of 
fact, the Slovaks are so much the smaller nationality and so 
politically immature, that they will probably soon acquiesce in 
this inevitable outcome. The Croats, however, have a sort of 
political maturity, though it is solely a maturity of resistance, 
while the Serbs lack the political dexterity either to conceal 
their control or to ingratiate themselves with foreign public 
opinion, whether in east or west. As a result, the search for a 
third way of political life, desirable for Czechoslovakia, will 
remain imperative for Yugoslavia. 

It must be confessed that it is difficult to know where to 
look. The United States began without national background 
of their own ; but they “ made ” a nation, the members of which 
come in time to forget their original nationality. This is nothing 
other than the national amalgam, in even more artificial form : 
it can succeed across the seas but not in the homeland. The 
British Commonwealth includes peoples of many nationalities, 
but in the last resort its basis is national: everyone knows, 
though no one admits, that the French, the Boers, and the 
Irish, have not proved as unmistakably “ British ” as those of 
English and Scottish national origin. There remains the 
Soviet Union ; and it is no secret that the projectors of a new 
Yugoslavia and, to a lesser extent, of a new Czechoslovakia, 
have derived their inspiration from the Soviet example. Soviet 
national policy has been, by and large, one of the greatest 
successes of the Soviet system; but it is not so relevant to 
European conditions as is currently supposed. The nationalities 
received cultural autonomy in a super-national state, in which 
the Russians are unmistakably the “ people of state”: Russian 
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is everywhere taught as the second language, and Russian 
history increasingly provides the background of tradition for 
every people of the Soviet Union. These peoples are almost 
exclusively colonial peoples, without a literature, often even 
without an alphabet of their own, and where they have had a 
past it is buried in the oblivion of centuries. The Ukrainians 
are the only European nationality of any size, and they will 
achieve their full national unity for the first time in history only 
if Sub-Carpathian Russia is included in the Soviet Ukraine. 
They have virtually no independent past either in history or 
literature ; yet already they are becoming dissatisfied with 
merely cultural autonomy and are beginning to demand that 
Kiev should be an international capital of the standing of 
Moscow. If the Soviet system does not satisfy the Ukrainians, 
how can it satisfy the Czechs and the Serbs, peoples with a 
history of European rank? For them cultural autonomy 
would be npt an emancipation but a return to the circumstances 
against which two generations fought and succeeded. 

The Soviet Union has escaped national difficulties by 
another method. Ever since 1917 it has been principally 
engaged in carrying through a Socialist revolution; and 
economic change, like resistance to the Germans, can distract 
attention from national claims. Undoubtedly the Communists, 
both in Slovakia and in Yugoslavia, hope to distract attention 
from their national difficulties in a similar way. But present- 
day Communists are the last people to believe in “ permanent 
revolution”; and even if they had their way the process of 
economic change in Czechoslovakia would come to an end, 
just as the process of resistance to the Germans will come to 
an end. But national conflict, it is urged, is a product of 
capitalism. To a certain extent this is true. Nationalism 
springs sometimes from the resentment of native workers 
against foreign exploiters, and sometimes from the resistance 
of native capitalists to foreign competitors. But the great 
standard-bearers of nationalism are the intellectuals ; and their 
basic motive is the struggle for jobs within the bureaucracy— 
educational, political, and administrative. Socialism, it is 
certain, will vastly increase this bureaucracy. Therefore, while 
the achieving of Socialism will lessen the national struggles, 
perhaps for a generation, the establishment of Socialism will 
once more increase the tension. 

Thus, in the long run, the Soviet experience will not do 
much to solve the problems of Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia. 
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Soviet policy, however, may determine the fate of both countries. 
That is, both countries may fall victim to the fate which Palacky 
and Masatyk tried to avoid as the only alternative to Pan- 
Germanism: the Soviet rulers may weary of their national 
difficulties and may annex them to the Soviet Union. But, so 
far as it is possible to judge, this outcome would be most 
unwelcome to Soviet policy. Soviet policy looks eastward ; and 
in regard to Europe the Soviet Union is at bottom “isolationist”. 
It desires security, not domination; and therefore desires to 
see on its frontiers stable states, states which are viable, par- 
ticularly among the Slav “brothers”, so that it may cease to 
trouble about them. In other words, Soviet policy sympathizes 
with the aim of Palacky and Masaryk and not with the pro- 
gramme of the Tsarist imperialists. The Soviet rulers are 
unwilling to step into the shoes of the Habsburgs and to supply 
a quasi-dynastic body for the “ Austrian idea”. They will soon 
learn, if they have not learnt already, that the political problems 
of central ‘Europe cannot be solved by intervention from 
without, whether that intervention comes from Moscow or 
from high-minded idealistic planners in the western countries. 
That Soviet intervention will perform a miracle is one of the 
Utopian illusions typical of the end of a great European war; 
so in 1814 and in 1918 men thought that victory had passed a 
sponge over the heritage of events. 

This Utopian illusion is itself one of the factors in the 
situation ; and it makes possible the designing of systems of 
politics which otherwise would never even be conceived. But 
it remains true that men are still influenced by happenings before 
the beginning of the supposed Utopian era, which in this case 
might date from, say, the Atlantic Charter or the Teheran or 
Yalta conferences—the exact date of the beginning of the 
imaginary hardly matters. In central Europe the old Adam of 
reality is the desire for national independence, and it would be 
rash to suppose that this old Adam has been exorcised. The 
“ Austrian idea ” was, and is, very attractive to economists and 
political theorists ; it suits the needs of bankers, who are saved 
the trouble of exchange calculations, and of railway projectors, 
who can project on a greater scale ; it is especially the favourite 
of middle-class people with independent means who desire to 
travel without passports or customs inspections. But what 
does the “ Austrian idea” hold out to the peasant or lower 
middle-class intellectual which will lead him to abandon his 
national demands? Only the refined Free Trade arguments, 
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which carry little weight with the politically mature populations 
of England, France, and the United States, and which yet are 
expected to be decisive with the peasants of Slovakia or of 
Macedonia. The essence of the “ Austrian idea”, as of all super- 
national schemes, is that national claims should be renounced 
at the dictate of enlightened self-interest, a degree of enlighten- 
ment attainable only if the entire population attends courses in 
adult education. In England, perhaps a hundred thousand 
people a year pass through W.E.A. classes ; in central Europe 
how many ? If history is any guide—and we possess no other— 
the future of Czechoslovakia and of Yugoslavia is likely to 
depend, at any rate for this generation, not on the appeal of 
the “ Austrian idea ” but on the skill and tact with which the 
Czechs and Serbs discharge their mission as the “ peoples of 
state”’. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PLANNING BOARD 


By Davip CusHMAN COYLE 


HE National Resources Planning Board died in 

Washington in 1943 after an active but precarious 

life of ten years. When established in 1933, it was 

called the National Planning Board, and attached 

itself to the nourishing flow of public funds through 
an almost unnoticed clause in Mr. Roosevelt’s first public works 
bill. There is small doubt that the current Russian Five-Year 
Plan had something to do with the origin of the Board, but 
the men appointed by the President to plan for the United 
States were not radicals. The Chairman, Mr. Frederic Delano, 
the President’s uncle, was a retired railway president, and the 
others were from orthodox fields of economics, commerce, 
and public administration. 

The faint tinge of relationship to Russia was embarrassing, 
and in 1934 the President changed the name to National Resources 
Board. Later on, in the course of continuous evasive action 
to avoid congressional sniping, the organization became the 
National Resources Committee; and finally when the word 
planning had apparently become acclimatized, it accepted 
perhaps a bit rashly, the designation of National Resources 
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Planning Board. After that, it published a plan for post-war 
employment, and the Congress, being at the time in a mood 
to oppose the President’s domestic policies, killed it, on the 
principle that if you can’t get the master you can poison the 
dog. The life and death of the N.R.P.B. may yield some 
useful lessons, in addition to the valuable studies which the 
Board published. 

One of the first projects of the Planning Board in 1933 was 
vety properly the promotion of State and regional planning. 
Federal funds were used to pay the salaries and expenses of 
consultants, drawn from city planning and similar fields, to 
help the State Governments set up planning boards. For a 
time during the height of the work-relief programme, these 
boards were staffed with personnel from the work-relief rolls ; 
by August, 1935, forty-six of the forty-eight states had planning 
boards. Nearly all are now established as permanent institutions 
supported by state appropriations. Some of the regional 
planning boards have grown in influence, notably the Pacific 
North-West Regional Planning Commission and the New 
England Regional Planning Commission. The net effect of the 
survival of state and regional boards, most of them the direct 
offspring of the national board, may be to facilitate an attempt 
at reviving the National Planning Board itself whenever 
conditions become favourable. 

At the beginning, the National Planning Board, established 
during an unprecedented depression and in the first flush of a 
frankly experimental New Deal, might have been expected to 
advise upon the various proposed methods of attacking 
unemployment. In spite of the urging of some of its friends, 
however, the Board refused to commit itself on New Deal 
policies, a course which doubtless served to prolong its life and 
usefulness. Instead, it began with specific studies of resources, 
chiefly by collating existing data on land and rivers, and by 
offering technical suggestions for their conservation and develop- 
ment. The basic policies of public works and conservation of 
resources had already been adopted by the Government. A 
study of the general planning of public works was also started, 
and in later years developed into a bold treatment of the 
telation between public works and unemployment. 

In 1934 the Board received a severe shock when, with its 
change of name, it was reconstituted with the Secretary of the 
Interior as chairman and four other Cabinet members added to 
the original Board. This obviously was dangerous, since in the 
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American Cabinet the Secretaries act not as national planners 
but as champions of their respective Departments. Three 
members of the original Board, however, were constituted an 
Advisory Committee, which managed to save the situation by 
atrophying the Board itself and once more becoming the actual 
agency for planning. 

At this time the Mississippi Valley Committee of the Federal 
Public Works Administration was dissolved and its Report was 
published by the National Resources Board, which thereafter 
devoted a great amount of money and effort to a study of the 
river basins of the country, from the viewpoint of Federal public 
works. This work involved a partial overlapping of the many 
studies made by state and regional organizations, including, of 
course, the Tennessee Valley Authority, each with its own 
viewpoint and special purposes. There is obvious justification 
for the study of resources from all levels of government at the 
same time, since an effective plan requires the co-ordination of 
factors at all levels. 

In 1936 the National Resources Committee branched out 
into a study of urbanism, later followed by reports on city 
governments, city planning and urban land policies. It went 
on to reports on technology and research, private and govern- 
mental ; on the patterns of industry, and on American energy 
resources. In 1937 came a study of trends of population, and 
in 1938 and 1939 reports on elaborate investigations of the 
incomes of consumers and spending habits at various income 
levels. There were other reports, on housing in 1939 and 
1940, and on transportation problems in 1942. 

All these various lines of study were contributing a mass of 
data, some of it original, more of it the result of collating 
scattered reports of research work, chiefly from the scientific 
bureaux of the Government. In most cases the Board’s report 
was drafted with the aid of a distinguished committee of 
consultants drawn from the field under study, as, for example, 
in the reports on water resources and the comprehensive 
report on technology. Much of the Board’s work was there- 
fore authoritative, at the date of publication, and some of 
it may remain valuable even after the war. The extent to which 
these reports influenced national policy or public opinion is 
difficult to evaluate. 

Ordinarily the reports, when submitted to the President, 
were transmitted to Congress, sometimes with a strong message 
advocating certain measures recommended in the report. Often 
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the reports, thus highly sponsored, were reviewed and criticized 
in the newspapers. The chief difficulty appears to have been 
the size and weight of the volumes, since few congressmen and 
fewer newspaper writers will read anything weighing over 
twelve ounces. The Board tried to overcome this difficulty by 
issuing a series of twenty-three pamphlet digests, in which 
certain reports were presented in a closer approach to the 
vernacular. No doubt these pamphlets increased the Board’s 
reading public, perhaps rather among intelligent laymen than 
in Congress and the Press. 

Undoubtedly the President himself, some of the Cabinet 
members of the Board, and a number of interested and highly 
influential members of Congress and the Government, examined 
the Board’s reports and were definitely aided by them in 
formulating their own opinions and policies. This effect in 
itself amply justified the few million dollars spent on the 
organization during the course of its ten-year life. There was 
also undoubtedly a good effect on the teaching in the univer- 
sities, from which the results may appear in the form of some 
reduction in the economic illiteracy of the educated classes, 
which has been so noticeable a feature of the inter-war period. 

Aside from these effects, it would seem that much of the 
work of the Board and of its staff and consultants consisted of 
intelligent conversation among themselves, the study of material 
which would be outdated long before the nation would be 
prepared to take it into account, and the drafting of recom- 
mendations that would be obsolete long before they could meet 
with popular favour. But these were not a futile group of 
Bohemian world-savers. They did have a small but vastly 
important contact with the world of action, and they were 
themselves men of recognized authority. If they never attained 
the position of a real and authoritative planning board, they 
did nevertheless succeed in practising the forms of intelligent 
planning against the day when they or their successors can 
collect a new mass of facts and present new recommendations 
under more favourable circumstances. It is possible, also, that 
their experience may be of value in planning the future technique 
of national planning itself, and its [place in the political 
framework. 

The original National Planning Board began as a timorous 
creature, set up in an embarrassingly public glass house and 
instructed to think forthwith. The most urgent problem for 
thought at that time was, of course, the depression, and what 
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line of policy in the Government would lead to full employment. 
But the processes of reasoning that would have produced a 
consistent line of policy could not be followed in public, since 
the chief obstacles to full employment were to be found in the 
very prejudices that would be roused by any discussion. In 
particular, the prejudice against government spending was so 
strong that any planning board that tried a calm examination 
in the style of Sir William Beveridge would have been attacked 
as a dangerous group of crackpots. Thinking in public, and 
in the role of tax-supported public servants, had to be confined 
to the collection of facts and their presentation as tactfully as 
possible, with the hope that their implications might 
imperceptibly sink in. 

Not that thinking about full employment was lacking under 
other auspices; but it may be admitted that unpopular kinds 
of thought require more independence and security than a 
Government bureau can obtain. In fact, the experience of this 
Board may indicate that under American conditions a permanent 
planning bureau, concerned with the highest levels of policy, 
cannot exist in naked simplicity. 

The investigation of facts, and recommendations for action, 
ate perhaps more easily handled by an ad hoc committee that 
does not look for continuance after its work is done. Such 
were President Hoover’s Committee on Social Trends, and 
President Roosevelt’s committees to prepare recommendations 
for the Social Security Act and for school subsidies. Committees 
of this type correspond roughly to the Royal Commissions in 
Britain. Another type of planning body is the Congressional 
Special Committee, which may be formed in either the Senate 
or the House, or as a joint Committee. A good recent example 
is the Truman Committee of the Senate, which has carried on 
a continuous investigation of the munitions programme. The 
significant feature of the position of this committee is that it 
was inside the Senate and therefore strong enough to deal 
harshly with powerful private corporations and with the U.S. 
Navy. No such realistic and effective treatment could have 
been given by a permanent bureau in the Civil Service. 

Another important example was the Temporary National 
Economic Committee of 1938-9, composed of members of both 
houses of Congress with representatives of several Departments 
of the Government. Much of the work that might logically 
have been expected of the National Resources Committee was 
taken up by the T.N.E.C. because of its stronger position in 
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the political structure. Numerous business men and economists 
were heard. Elaborate reports on such matters as the multiple- 
basing-point system—treported as a highly camouflaged type 
of monopoly—were placed in the record. The final report 
failed to make any great impression on the public mind because 
of its many volumes which only a few students would ever 
read. But certain basic facts, on which a more progressive 
policy could be founded, were laid down in an authoritative 
form, available for quotation. 

With the closing of the National Resources Planning Board, 
most of its functions and some of its personnel have been 
transferred to the Bureau of the Budget. There may be some 
reason to anticipate that this transfer will be permanent. 

Policy planning at the highest level is a function of the 
President, who is required by the Constitution to report from 
time to time on the state of the nation and to recommend such 
legislation as he may deem advisable. In theory, the President 
had at one side the National Planning Board to suggest positive 
measures and, on the other, the Bureau of the Budget to make 
objections to the expense. If both organs could have been 
intimately attached to the White House, they might have served 
as parts of the Presidential office, from which in due time would 
issue the considered statements of the President. Actually the 
President cannot have such privacy in the presence of a Congress 
that supplies the funds for his establishment. Congress will 
readily support the Bureau of the Budget as part of the Executive 
Office, since its function has traditionally been negative. But 
to spend money on a body devoted to asking for more money 
is a bit too much to expect as a continuing policy of the 
Congress. 

Of late years, the Budget has gradually changed its function. 
Public economy does not always involve the mere cutting of 
estimates that originate in the operating Departments. To 
eliminate the end span of a bridge, or to cut a campaign of pest 
control before it is won, leads only to waste and discredit— 
a truism that is, however, not instantly recognized in political 
life. The Budget has gradually moved into the job of searching 
for a more realistic economy, which often may call for larger 
appropriations to bring a public enterprise to a profitable 
conclusion. Carried to a practical level of service to the 
Presidential office, the work of the Budget can logically come 
to include a consideration of the positive side of action pre- 
viously represented by the Planning Board. Positive actions, 
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in their own way, may be founded on motives of economy, but 
at a higher level of judgment than mere penny-pinching. 

Since the Budget Bureau is strongly entrenched within the 
office of the President, it may be found that the most practical 
way to supply both positive and negative aspects of planning 
is through appropriate branches of this Bureau itself. 

Below the Presidential level, detailed studies and recom- 
mendations flow naturally from the various Departments. 
Interior and Agriculture deal with physical resources, the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board press their sometimes 
conflicting views on public finance, and the Departments of 
Commerce and State are involved in the policies relating to 
domestic and foreign trade. Thus the routine material of 
problems to be digested by the President and presented to the 
Congress is provided automatically. Comment and discussion 
on current problems appear in many forms, from the official 
ad hoc Committees to privately written books and the Press. 
The focusing of attention on problems and policies can be done 
only by the President, just as in Britain national policy comes 
to a focus in the Cabinet. Recent experiences seem to indicate 
that the system of planning is complete as it stands, and that 
a separate Planning Board 1s redundant. 

British planners who desire to study some aspect of 
American planning can refer to the various reports of the 
National Resources Planning Board and its predecessors, the 
majority of which are on file in the O.W.I. library at No. 1, 
Grosvenor Square, London. The Library has a complete list 
of these reports, some of which can be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office in Washington; others are out 
of print. But it is essential to recognize that even during the 
past twelve years, Government planning in America has reached 
its greatest vitality in other agencies. Outstanding examples 
are the T.N.E.C. reports, the report of the Committee on Social 
Security, the report of the Congressional investigation of the 
T.V.A. in 1938-9, the report of the President’s Committee on 
Education, and many of the President’s messages and addresses. 
Regional planning is perhaps best illustrated in the reports of 
the North-West Regional Planning Commission and_ the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The literature of planning in 
America is immense, varied and full of vitality, for these are 
stirring times and the multitude of activities cannot be contained 
or even entirely co-ordinated within any single framework. 
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COLONIES AND INTERNATIONAL 
“ACCOUNTABILITY ” 


By Norman BENTWICH 


T is twenty-five years since the novel system of international 

mandates for the government of dependent peoples was 

introduced. The system was prescribed in Article 22 of 

the Covenant of the League of Nations, for “those 

colonies and territories which, in consequence of the late 
wat, have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states 
(Germany and Turkey) which formerly governed them, and 
which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world.” 
The well-being and development of these peoples were to be 
regarded as “a sacred trust of civilization”, and securities for 
the performance of the trust were to be prescribed by the 
League of Nations. We are not concerned here with the former 
Turkish territories in the Middle East which were placed under 
British and French mandate; but only with the application of 
the principle to the former German colonies inhabited by 
backward peoples. In regard to these it was provided that their 
government should be a kind of tutelage to be exercised on 
behalf of the League, and with a double trust: to secure the 
well-being of the native people, and to secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the League. 
The Mandatory power to whom the rule was entrusted rendered 
to the Council of the League an annual report in reference to the 
territories; and a Permanent Mandates Commission was 
constituted to examine these annual reports and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 
The Commission was composed of 9-11 members, each chosen 
by the League from a different country as an expert in colonial 
affairs or public administration. 

In order to give a more definite idea of the Mandatory’s trust 
it will be useful to summarize a few Articles of the British 
Mandate for Tanganyika, the former colony of German East- 
Africa. The Mandatory undertakes to promote to the utmost 
the material and moral well-being and the social progress of the 
inhabitants. He is to prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory 
labour, and to protect the natives from abuse by the careful 
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supervision of labour contracts. In the framing of laws relating 
to the transfer of land he is to respect the rights and save the 
interests of the natives, and not permit transfer, except between 
natives, without the consent of the public authorities. Con- 
cessions having the character of a general monopoly are not to 
be granted ; subject to the right to create monopolies of a purely 
fiscal character in the interest of the territory, or to carry out the 
development of natural resources either directly by the state or 
by a controlled agency. 

The effective international instrument of the mandate system 
was the Permanent Commission of the League, which not only 
received the written reports of the governing Powers about each 
territory, but conducted annually a viva voce examination of 
the representatives of those Powers. The Governor or High- 
Commissioner or Chief Secretary of the territory, or a high 
official of the Colonial Office, and occasionally the Colonial 
Secretary himself, would appear before them to be interrogated 
about the contents of the report and the work of the adminis- 
tration. The Commission received petitions from any individual 
or body in the territory who had a grievance; and the 
examination of the petitions, about which they could question 
the representative of the Administration, was 2 regular part of 
their scrutiny. The work for the Commission was prepared by 
the Mandates Section of the League, containing, of course, 
permanent officials. The Section received the complete Official 
and Press documentation from each territory ; but it did not 
have any inspectorate, nor was it empowered to visit the 
Mandated territories or to take the initiative in any constructive 
measures for the well-being of the peoples. Inevitably it 
stressed the negative aspects of colonial administration. 

The Minutes of the proceedings of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission were published in full, in the two official languages 
of the League, English and French ; and gave to all concerned 
a detailed account of what was being done in each mandated 
territory. The Commission, however, had no executive 
authority whatsoever; its function was restricted to offering 
recommendation and advice to the Council of the League upon 
any matter arising from the reports. In the Council itself 
political considerations and the power politics of the mandatory 
states might override the recommendations or whittle away the 
advice. The main sanction, therefore, of the system was 
publicity, the moral force of the judgment of an international 
body which, though it contained members of all the mandatory 
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states, had a majority of other members, and approached its task 
objectively. 

The Mandate System did not fulfil all the hopes which were 
raised at the end of the First World War. But the Geneva spirit 
was a tonic for colonial government. Although it was not 
extended to the colonies and dependencies of the victorious 
nations, but restricted to the colonies of defeated Germany, it 
was generally felt that, within its limited scope, the system 
brought about definite improvement in the care of the native 
peoples and a fairer economic opportunity in the territory for 
the subjects of all states members of the League. Great Britain 
had professed the principle of trusteeship in her colonial policy 
long before the Mandate system was devised; but in that 
trusteeship she was accountable only to her own conscience or 
judgment. The virtue of the Mandate of the League was that 
the trust for the well-being of the native peoples and for equal 
economic opportunity was subject to an accounting to an 
international authority. It seemed obviously just that, if the 
principles of accountability and international scrutiny of the 
administration were good for the peoples in what had been the 
German colonies, they would be good also for the peoples in 
the British, French and Belgian colonies which have not yet 
attained or approached self-government. It was then a constant 
demand of the Labour Party that the mandate principle should 
be extended to all such colonies inhabited by peoples of 
primitive culture. It was urged, also, that the terms of the 
mandates should be extended so as to remove any economic 
disabilities suffered by countries not possessing colonies. 

For some years before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, experience had shown that certain radical improvements 
should be made in the Mandate system in order to make the 
international scrutiny more effective. Members of the Mandates 
Commission should have the right to visit the territories when- 
ever they had reason to believe that something was amiss in the 
administration. The international authority, also, should have 
a staff of inspectors to enable it to get a more satisfactory under- 
standing of what was happening in any dependent territory. 
And the Commission should be entitled to invite a petitioner, 
who appeared to have a serious grievance, to appear before them 
and state his case. The co-operation between the Mandates 
Commission and the International Labour Organisation should 
be closer. The public services, e.g., health, agriculture, public 
works, education, in the mandated territories should be opened 
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to nationals of the Mandatory powers. And, lastly, representa- 
tives drawn from the native populations should be eligible for 
membership on the Commission. 

That was the position at the outbreak of the Second World 
War. The circumstances of the war, and particularly the 
Japanese conquests and occupation of the British, the French 
and the Dutch colonies and protectorates in the Far East, caused 
a general stirring of opinion about the colonial question. 
American opinion, particularly, was concerned about British 
colonial administration ; and called for the liquidation of the 
colonial status and a declaration of independence for all subject 
peoples. In the United States the word “ colony ” has still the 
ring of a tyrannical government denying freedom to the subject. 
It has kept that association since the American War of 
Independence. Wendell Willkie, in his tour and survey of the 
world, emphasized the demand for a principle of accountability 
to be discharged by any power which rules dependent territories. 
There was an international interest alike in the progress of the 
dependent peoples to self-government, and in the use of the 
resources of the country for the good of the whole world. The 
Soviet Union, though it has not been unduly vocal about 
colonies of her Allies, is opposed to colonial imperialism, and 
believes in the earliest extension of self-government to all 
peoples. 

In the middle period of the war, when the crisis sharpened 
our sensibility for reform in internal and in external policy, and 
when we were more conscious of the need of satisfying world 
opinion, a principle of accountability as a function of colonial 
rule received general recognition in English governing circles. 
At the Pacific Relations Conference held at Quebec at the end 
of 1942, Lord Hailey, the head of the unofficial British dele- 
gation, suggested the creation of a council of all the states 
concerned in the Pacific region. The Council, on the one hand, 
would secure a common policy in economic development, and 
on the other would be charged with the periodical review of 
the progress made in the promotion of self-governing institu- 
tions and in the improvement in the standard of living of the 
dependent peoples. The regional council would maintain a 
technical staff, would receive reports from the national adminis- 
trations in the area, and would be empowered to require 
information from them. Field-Marshal Smuts about the same 
time advocated the grouping of colonies of different powers in 
regional units, and the formation of regional councils which 
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should conduct a regular scrutiny of development; and Mr. 
Evatt, the Secretary for External Affairs of the Australian 
Commonwealth, suggested that the principle of trust, applied 
in the Mandate system, should be extended to the economic 
as well as to the political and social factors of all dependent 
territories. In 1943 the Colonial Committee of the London 
International Assembly, an influential body which includes 
representatives of the Allied countries, recommended the 
establishment of an international colonial commission which 
should receive and examine reports on the progress of all 
colonial peoples. 

The more radical policy of international administration, in 
place of a national government of colonies, was recommended 
by a few enthusiasts ; but generally it seemed too bold a step 
in advance. It may be tried experimentally in one or other of 
the Italian colonies to be disposed of. Responsibility of the 
national colonial government to an international colonial 
authority was approved as the desirable medium course ; and 
that system would be applicable not only to the existing mandates 
in Africa and Polynesia, but to new mandates which may be 
created for the Italian colonies in Africa (save for such parts as 
are restored to Ethiopia), and for the islands in the Pacific 
which had been under Japanese rule. It would apply, also, to 
those existing colonies of the United Nations—particularly in 
Africa—of which the inhabitants were still backward and still 
far from enjoying self-government. 

During the last two years, however, a reactionary trend has 
been manifest in the declarations of British statesmen about 
colonies. The movement is towards rejecting any obligation 
of accounting to an international authority for the adminis- 
tration of our colonies; and in place of it establishing 
regional councils for consultation and co-operation and help 
in economic and other matters. The Prime Minister sounded 
the national note in March, 1943, when he told the House 
of Commons that the actual administration of the British 
colonies must be the sole responsibility of Great Britain; but 
it was the policy of H.M.G. to work in close co-operation with 
other governments. That statement was amplified a little later 
by the Colonial Secretary, who said that H.M.G. had in mind 
the establishment of commissions for certain regions to deal 
with the problems of security, transport, economics, health, etc. 
which transcend the boundaries of political units. The com- 
missions would include representatives not only of the Colonial 
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Powers but of states which have a strategic or economic interest 
in the region, and they would provide permanent machinery 
for consultation or collaboration in promoting the well-being 
of the colonial peoples. Dominion statesmen have echoed these 
declarations. 

One of the Dominion Prime Ministers, however, Mr. Fraser 
of New Zealand, speaking at the Australia-New Zealand 
Conference in Wellington, October, 1944, emphasized the need 
for maintaining positively the obligation of the trustee to 
account for his administration. There should be set up, as part 
of the international organization, an international body, analogous 
to the Permanent Mandates Commission, to which Colonial 
Powers should make reports. The body should be entitled to 
visit dependent territories and publish reports of its delibera- 
tions. “Oxite apart from this system of international supervision 
of colonial administration, we are anxious to promote a regional 
commission, as a means by which the governments and adminis- 
trations of the South Seas area may improve their experience, 
and collaborate in joint schemes, with a view to furthering the 
welfare of the dependent peoples and their social, economic 
and political development. Representatives of the dependent 
peoples should be associated wherever possible with the regional 
body, and with any of the welfare and research agencies which 
may be brought within its framework.” The emphatic distinction 
made by one of the parties to the agreement for a South Seas 
regional commission, between measures to secure welfare and 
advancement of the native peoples and responsibility to the 
international society for government of dependent peoples, is 
most salutary. 

Co-operation in positive measures is no doubt desirable, 
and the joint Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, set up 
during the war for the West Indies, has had useful results. It 
has helped to bind together the dependent peoples in the region 
who have a community of needs and interests. But advance 
on that line does not in any way eliminate the need for inter- 
national scrutiny on the lines of the mandates. Rather does 
it stress the value of it to satisfy world opinion. The two 
functions are complementary. It is possible that a regional 
council, if sufficiently large in its membership, and including 
experts of countries which have not colonies, might exercise 
both functions; but generally the functions and the bodies 
exercising them would be separate. What is essential is to 
maintain the duty of the practice of accounting to an international 
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authority, in order to ensure a progressive policy for the natives, 
and a fair use of the resources of the country for the benefit first 
of the natives, and then of all other peoples. 

It will be said by some people that the English national 
conscience has now been roused about the colonies ; and that 
Parliament and public opinion in England will be more effective 
in securing fair administration than the criticism of any external 
body. The passing of the Colonial Welfare and Development 
Act of 1940, and the much more liberal Bill for the same purpose 
which is now before Parliament, are expressions of that stirring 
of the conscience. But it is impossible to claim that all is well 
in the British Colonial Empire, and that international scrutiny 
and the publicity which is bound up with it will not strengthen 
public opinion at home. The extension of the Ottawa agree- 
ments to the dependent colonies and the abandonment of the 
open-door policy in those colonies, which were amongst the 
disturbing factors of international relations in the Thirties, 
could hardly have taken place if we had been responsible for 
colonial economic policy to an international commission ; nor, 
it is surmised, could the continuous extraction cf wealth from 
Africa through the powerful mining interests in our colonies 
be sustained, if we were accountable to an external body for the 
administration in Northern Rhodesia and in Kenya as we have 
been in Tanganyika. 

One of the demands which has been pressed during the last 
years as part of a better world order is a colonial charter, designed 
to assure the fundamental freedoms for the dependent peoples. 
The International Labour Office, also, at its meeting in Phila- 
delphia last year, gave special attention to colonial problems, 
and adopted a detailed recommendation about social policy in 
all dependent territories. It defined the minimum standards 
which range over the whole field of social legislation, and called 
for the abolition of all discrimination against workers, on 
grounds of race and colour, as regards their admission to public 
or private employment. The Conference proposed that the 
I.L.O. itself should have authority to inspect any administration 
of a dependent territory, and make recommendations to it. 
That was an indication of a resolute international interest in 
colonies ; and it was notable that the chief British Government 
delegate accepted the recommendation. But whether an 
international colonial commission should be the instrument of 
the I.L.O. or of the proposed Social and Economic Council of 
the United Nations, or whether the Permanent Mandates Com- 
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mission should remain with enlarged powers, or whether the 
international supervision should be exercised regionally by 
some expert body appointed by a regional council, is a matter 
for future elaboration. 

What is important now is the frank acceptance and the 
affirmation by our Government of the principle that colonial 
government is a matter of international concern ; and that the 
principles of the Mandate System of the League, reformed and 
enlarged so that they may be more effectively exercised, shall 
be applicable to all those territories and peoples which do not 
enjoy a large measure of self-government. It is to be expected 
that the San Francisco Conference will give some lead, though 
the Dumbarton Oaks project is silent. It would be the function 
of the international authority to see to the faithful observance 
of the provisions of a colonial charter, which will take the place 
of the separate Mandate instruments that at present define the 
conditions of government in the former German colonies. 
The permanent well-being of the native peoples and their 
advance towards independence, with a view to the eventual 
disappearance of the colonial status, depend on four factors. 
The first is the promotion of education and of self-government 
amongst the peoples themselves, to enable them to direct the 
policy of their country. The second is the sustained interest 
and responsibility of the people in the colonial nation, and the 
measure of material help which that nation affords to its colonial 
subjects. The third factor is the development of regional 
co-operation, which has been initiated in the Caribbean area 
and in parts of Africa during the crisis of the World War, and 
which will be more effective if regional authorities dispose of 
funds for the planned development of the region. Last and 
most important is the international supervision, which will be 
based on the extension of the mandate principle to all dependent 
territories till they are ready for self-government, and will secure 
the observance of international standards as defined in charters 
of the World Society. Colonial rule should be both a partnership 
and an international trust. 
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BUILDING PEACE OUT OF WAR—STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL PLANNING. 
By P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning). (Oxford Press. 192 pp. 
105. 6d.) 
HE late President Roosevelt is reported to have written in the 
draft of a speech, never to be delivered, the sentence: “ If civiliza- 
tion is to survive we must cultivate the science of human relation- 
ships—the ability of all people, of all men to live together and work 
together in the same world—at peace.” 

This pronouncement—incidentally the spirit and principal aims of 
Roosevelt’s lifework in a nutshell—would have made an appropriate motto 
for this P.E.P. book. For its various (anonymous) authors are at the 
greatest pains to give what may be called an introduction to that “ science 
of human relationships.” It is a collection of a number of broadsheets 
published by P.E.P. during the years of war. This may explain why within 
its framework the part France will have to play in the new world order is 
almost entirely neglected, and similarly why the fascinating enigma of 
liberated China is hardly touched upon. Neither are by any means minor 
omissions. For if there is to be an all-embracing conception both of a 
united Europe and a co-operating world, the planners must not permit 
themselves at the start to ignore two such cornerstones of culture which 
are at the same time factors of such political and economic significance. 
World planning has now become fashionable. But one must not forget 
that its seriousness and efficiency inevitably depend on facing not only 
those powers and influences widely in evidence, but also those that seem 
most problematic, and for that very reason. What is Europe without 
France, and what is Asia without China ? 

The most striking feature of the present book is its courage in dismissing 
any thought of the responsibility for this war and concentrating exclusively 
on the responsibility for the peace to come, that is to say, for the time ten 
or twenty years ahead. But again, one feels bound to say that there is 
something almost frivolous in picturing a future Utopia, the United States 
of Europe and World Unity both being far-off goals to-day and verging 
on the fantastic, before tackling the troublesome and eerie time of transi- 
tion. Fundamentally it is no fault in these essays that a number of them 
read like chapters of a New Utopia. They do, at least, mark the tremendous 
gulf between the world in which we were, and still are, compelled to live 
and the world we are ardently hoping for. The building of a house over 
this gulf, out of expectations and ideal principles, makes good and even 
elevating reading, and it is with a certain gratitude that we take note of 
this aspect of the P.E.P. publication. It would have been more to the 
point, however, if its various contributors had examined more relentlessly 
the tremendous difficulties of the present and the immediate future. Let 
us beware of living in a fool’s paradise! Not that the naked reality is 
completely ignored throughout the book. Witness the following remarkable 
passage dealing with past and present economic behaviour : 
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“‘ Through bitter experience the world is learning that economic 
anarchists are about as trustworthy guides in economic affairs as 
political anarchists are in political affairs, and that the international 
anarchist in the guise of a Birmingham manufacturer or a City banker 
may in the long run prove as dangerous a member of society as the 
amateur with long hair and a suitcase full of home-made bombs. In 
order to avoid after this war the perils of extremists with red ties we 
must deal equally firmly with the anarchist in a top hat.” (Chapter 
IV, Commodity Control, p. 67.) 

This quotation, excellent as it is, suggests another weak point. The 
contributors revel in an undoubtedly well-conceived unity, but for a realist 
this unity is bound to disappear in the clouds so long as the foundations 
are not well and truly laid. And among the latter must be reckoned not 
only the national states but still more the smaller, even the parochial 
communities. It is not enough to bring down from the skies a rain of ideal 
principles and theories to refresh the big trees. One must pick up watering- 
cans and water diligently the small plants of community—villages, cities, 
towns, boroughs, parishes. It is in those that a new anti-anarchic spirit 
must be cultivated and fostered. This is said less in criticism of the present 
book, but rather to emphasize that the new world will emerge not only 
from congresses and leagues, but from the small meetings and efforts 
towards understanding of ordinary people. That is to say, alongside all 
attempts at planned centralization, economic and political, a degree of 
decentralization, of flexibility and initiative, has to be preserved and 
encouraged. And how this can be attained is a not unimportant part of 
the business of “ building peace out of war”. 

This argument leads directly to the question raised several times in this 
book: what kind of persons shall (and can) be the executors of the new 
planning ? One passage suggests “ building up a European é/ite”, to be 
recruited, as explained further on, from “ individual leaders of industries, 
trade unions, universities and other vital institutions”. ‘“‘ It would be 
important,” the writer adds, “to set up at the same time, perhaps linked 
to the universities as centres of post-graduate training and research, one 
or more special European Staff Colleges for the training of Europe’s key 
administrative personnel.” In some such way a “new type of man” is 
to be created to breathe life into the dry bones of planning. 

So far so good. But behind such suggestions, however well-meant and 
promising, there lurks the ghost of a new bureaucracy such as haunted us, 
to our deep discomfort, in the days of Geneva and the League of Nations. 
In a little book by Professor H. G. Wood, “ Christianity and Civilization,” 
I recently came across a witty, if tendentious, epigram that runs: “ Scratch 
a planner and you will find a dictator.” Replace the word dictator by 
bureaucrat and you have exposed the greatest menace from and to planning, 
always in danger of strangling itself with red tape. Even here one can 
expect at least a partial solution from the mobilization of men who have 
trained themselves in smaller communities within, and often enough in 
Opposition to, state authority. 
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In fact, the “ new type of man ” is, as is rightly realized in the present 
book, a dream of the future. During my own lifetime, I have known one 
single man whom I gladly and gratefully acknowledge as an outstanding 
representative of that new type. It is R. N. Coudenhove-Callergi, son of 
an Austrian diplomat and, significantly enough, of a Japanese mother, who, 
after the last war, founded the ill-fated Pan Europa Movement by which 
he struggled to animate the stillborn League of Nations. Perhaps he was 
wrong in excluding from his projected United States of Europe both 
England and Russia. But even this is to his credit, since, with innumerable 
difficulties ahead, he chose to work for a more modest form of European 
union. - Moreover, he was, and still is, triumphantly right in the general 
direction of his work, elaborated in various books, which was to propagate 
the idea of a supra-national confederacy. These books, as I recently made 
a point of confirming, are crowded with ideas and conceptions which might 
serve the new world order better than the pragmatism of the brand-new 
planners. Coudenhove, to all appearances all but forgotten to-day, has 
developed in his writings not only a new technique of government, but 
also a new philosophy of life. It has been given to his truly cosmopolitan 
mind to embrace things, men, and ideas in one constructive act. And it 
is, as is proved anew by this P.E.P. publication, precisely that which the 
men of to-day so urgently need if they are to ascend through the variety 
of planning to the unity of a new conception of public life. 

In conclusion, I am glad to stress that in these P.E.P. essays there is 
more than one valuable contribution towards the achievement of this goal. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER 


LecaL TuHeEory. By W. FrrepMANN, LL.M., Dr. Jur. (Stevens. 448 pp. 
305.) 
HIS is a remarkably able book which should interest not only 
lawyers but also the wider circle of readers interested in politics 
and public affairs. In it the author sets out to do three things : 
first, to summarize the theories of the principal jurists and philoso- 
phers of law who have influenced Western thought since the days of Plato 
and Aristotle ; second, to show the effects of social, legal, political, and 
economic developments during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries on 
jurisprudence ; third, to indicate the application of legal theories to the 
contemporary administration of justice. 

This threefold task is a vast one, and the author brings to it an immense 
range of learning in law, philosophy, and politics ; a considerable power 
of lucid and succinct exposition ; and the ability to write excellent English. 
His knowledge of economics and sociology is less adequate, but he is fully 
aware of the importance of these branches of social science. 

Law is one of the oldest subjects of study. For thousands of years 
some of the wisest and most learned men have devoted themselves to 
thinking and writing about it, and to its creation and application in practice. 
Yet it is in a curiously backward state. Its atmosphere and outlook are 
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often nearer to theology than to modern science. It has been largely 
unable to assimilate the relevant conclusions of either the physical or the 
social sciences. Much of it may be likened to pre-Newtonian physics or 
pre-Darwinian biology. 

The gulf between legal theory and the practice, doctrines and institutions 
of the law is so wide that only jurists fail to notice it. One can read all the 
legal philosophers and yet learn surprisingly little about law as it affects 
the life of man in society. Dr. Friedmann observes that it is still a common 
practice among lawyers to look upon legal ideology as a useless speculation 
of theorists, irrelevant to the administration of law. He attempts to combat 
this by demonstrating from a wide range of examples how legal theories 
do in fact influence courts and judges in their daily work. While the 
demonstration is valid so far as it goes, it remains true that probably 
99 per cent or more of the day-to-day activities of the legal profession are 
conducted in a sealed vacuum of legal technicalities into which no trace of 
legal or social theory penetrates. The author is aware of this, for he 
declares (on page 318) that “the world crisis of political and social ideals 
compels the lawyer to shake off his exaggerated preoccupation with legal 
technique.” By “ compels ” he means “ should compel ”. 

By far the most interesting sections of the book are Part VI, which 
deals with legal theory, social ideals and legal practice; and Part VII, 
which discusses legal theory in relation to contemporary problems. In 
the former Part the author writes on public policy in English law; on 
the impact of the idea of social security on case law and legislation; on 
the attitude of the judges towards freedom of trade and business com- 
petition ; on corporations and voluntary associations ; on a comparison 
between the English and American systems of law, and between the Anglo- 
American systems and those of continental Europe. In the latter Part, 
which concludes the book, he enters the wider field of international 
relations, the German outlook and modern democracy. 

The weakest parts of the book are those dealing with sociology, although 
Dr. Friedmann is a follower of Max Weber, a leading exponent of socio- 
logical jurisprudence. His treatment often degenerates into mere phrases 
and names, as, for example, when he remarks that the representatives of 
modern sociological idealism are lawyers who “ from the systematic study 
or the practical administration of any particular branch of the law, arrive 
at certain problems the solution of which they seek by a legal theory. To 
take but a few names, Pound, Geny, Ehrlich, Kantorowicz, Heck are or 
were professors of civil law; Holmes, Cardozo, Gamelin are or were 
distinguished judges ” (p. 209). Again, it is scarcely helpful to be informed 
that “profound research into the problem of the relation between the 
natural and social sciences has been made by distinguished sociologists, 
scientists and jurists of which Max Weber, Morris Cohen, Julian Huxley, 
J. A. Lundberg, R. McIver, Poincairé, Whitehead, and, among jurists, 
Edwin Patterson, Walter W. Cook and Herman Oliphant may be mentioned ” 
(p. 189). What is the point of “ mentioning ” all these people ? 

A criticism of a different kind is that no attempt is made to describe or 
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even inquire into the character of the legal profession in its various mani- 
festations, which vary greatly from country to country and also from time 
to time. Yet the organization, structure, and characteristics of the legal 
hierarchy have an immense and continuous effect on the law in all countries 
and at all times. This is an omission which, we hope, Dr. Friedmann will 
repair in the future. Neither of these shortcomings prevents his book 
from being a very considerable achievement. It makes a substantial 
addition of permanent value to the comparatively few books on law of 
general interest. W. A. Rosson. 


PATENTS FOR HitLeR. By GUENTER REIMANN. (Gollancz. 160 pp. 6s.) 
WO themes are almost inextricably interwoven in this book, but 
the real theme which is the pattern they jointly make scarcely seems 
to have been grasped by the author. The effect on a reader who 
has not that pattern already in his mind may be confusing. That 

is a pity. The subject is of such importance. It has been so little touched 
upon. And the material Mr. Reimann uses, for which he is in the main 
indebted to the revealing Congressional investigations into trusts and 
patents undertaken during this war, is of such moment for the future 
relations between state and industry outside as well as inside America and 
for the future of international organization. 

The first theme is the “ private world empire” of the trust, or of 
particular branches of Big Business, and the way in which some of these 
were used by Nazi Germany as agencies of German military might. The 
second is the tendency of the monopoly corporation to bar the use of new 
inventions when this would entail the scrapping of their actual plant or 
would otherwise impair their privileged position. 

The operations of great companies like Standard Oil—which this book 
is mainly about—cut across national boundaries. There is a natural 
tendency for them to come to arrangements with other companies working 
in the same field. When they deal with strategic materials, processes and 
inventions, their activities are necessarily of concern to governments. For 
governments have it as part of their duty to secure such products for them- 
selves and, if possible, to deny them to their potential enemies, or to make 
their supply more tardy and costly. 

Such governmental concern is partly a matter of peace-time competition. 
To obtain for its own nationals the economic advantages of participation 
in a paying exploitation of resources is surely within the function of any 
country’s ministry of commerce and foreign ministry. It is also a direct 
responsibility, as an aspect of defence policy, of service departments to see 
that they are not cut off from necessary supplies or from knowledge of the 
latest technical developments. 

What was done by the German I.G. chemical trust as an agent of the 
Nazi totalitarian state differed rather in the skill and complexity of its 
machinations from what has been done by more civilized states than in 
the essence of its policies. The book reveals the failure of the democratic 
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American state to meet the situation resulting from the alliance between 
I.G. and Standard Oil despite the dangers to its own allies and ultimately 
to its own safety. It thus shows mainly the relative cleverness of Germany 
in more successfully manipulating the “ private world empires ” to its own 
ends. It is after all something of an achievement so to have tied the I.G. 
to Standard Oil that the British Government was paying a royalty through 
I.G. by way of Standard Oil to the Nazi Government for the aviation 
spirit it bought from that company for the needs of the R.A.F. 

All this was, of course, before Pearl Harbour. But much of it was 
after Lend-Lease and after the U.S.A. had declared herself through the 
mouth of her President the arsenal of democracy. It was after the R.A.F. 
had been recognized as a defender of United States security. Moreover, 
the agreement by which Standard Oil was to pay over to I.G. after the 
war a proportion of the profits it made from the use of I.G. patents during 
the war against Germany remains at least a paper obligation. 

But what does all this amount to? A plea for Mr. Thurman Arnold’s 
policy of stamping out monopoly controls, restoring the expansive forces 
of free enterprise, destroying international cartels, all by the application of 
America’s anti-trust legislation ? Modification of the patent laws to prevent 
the purchase of patent rights only to avoid their use or to deny them to 
particular competitors or countries ? Certainly the war has served to bring 
out the facts in all their starkness, and one wishes that more countries had 
their Congressional investigations of the Truman Committee type. But what 
reason is there to suppose that what was legitimate good business before 
the war will not be so again after the war? And how can the complex 
and often hidden agreements and understandings of “ private world 
empires ” be controlled by the puny measures open to the legislature of a 
single state, however powerful? Are not the international cartels of 
necessity stronger still, since they can escape beyond the boundaries of one 
state’s jurisdiction and very probably enlist the support of another state ? 

No, the larger pattern into which these themes fit is the breaking down 
of political frontiers by economic facts. The war has only made this clearer. 
For war, being between political entities, naturally throws into sharper 
outline the clashes between economic and political frontiers. Standard 
Oil and I.G. or General Motors and Opel had one frontier, but it was 
overridden by another, that between the U.S.A. and Germany. It seems 
that the Nazis mistakenly attributed overriding power to the former. But 
in some countries they were not mistaken, and that they failed in England 
and the United States must not blind us to the extent of their success. To 
show this is the great virtue of this book. The reality, however, is no 
special characteristic of Nazidom but a general characteristic of a world in 
which internationalization of economic interests by private international 
combinations has rendered the state no longer the competent authority for 
exercising control in the public interest. It has set a problem soluble only 
in terms of international government, and maybe only by means of public 
international authorities to exploit and develop world resources. 

H. R. G. GREAVEs. 
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CountTRY PLANNING. A StupDy OF RurAL ProsiemMs. By the AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH InstTITUTE, OxFoRD. (Oxford Press. 288 pp. 75. 6d.) 
THE NATuRAL OrperR. Essays IN THE RETURN TO HusBaNprRy. Edited by 

H. J. MasstncHaM. (Dent. 178 pp. 75. 6d.) 

ERE are two books on the same subject, each the work of a group 

and not an individual, which disagree and contradict each other 

on almost every point. Perhaps the only thing they agree on is 

the need for rural reconstruction—that the pulse of the countryside 
is unhealthily slow and that something ought to be done about it. No one 
can shut his eyes to the stagnation of village life nor quarrel with the 
statement in “Country Planning,” that rural England “lags far behind 
any well administered industrial area in all that it can offer alike in economic 
advancement, in creature comforts and in social amenities for its dwellers.” 
Yet there is the amazing achievement of the past six years, during which 
the output from the land has been doubled, and there is evidence, that in 
many ways it is now better farmed than at any time during the last half 
century. What has happened is that while, during the last 60 years, a 
revolution has been going forward in farm pactice, country life has gone 
to sleep, and development in the lay-out and organic equipment of the 
farms and villages themselves has completely ceased. 

“Country Planning” embodies the findings of a survey by the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute of Oxford. An experimental 
plot of twenty-four miles of English countryside was taken at random 
and was then examined, as it were under the microscope, to see what the 
people living in it were really doing. Its aim was to provide the kind of 
detailed information on which plans for practical reconstruction must be 
based. The task is immense—to follow the countryman “ from the pre-natal 
clinic to the old-age pension ”—and it involves the consideration of a wide 
range of subjects, from transport and public utilities, housing and health 
services, education and religious organizations to the technical problems 
of farming. But the work has been well done and no one, acquainted with 
the work of the Institute, will be disappointed with it. 

Similar laboratory methods find no place in “The Natural Order.” 
This is a collection of fourteen essays by different writers, edited by Mr. 
H. J. Massingham. The list includes Edmund Blunden, Adrian Bell, 
Philip Mairet and other names familiar in agricultural journalism. The 
sub-title, “The Return to Husbandry,” suggests a tendency, which is 
indeed characteristic of the book, to look to the past for salvation, and 
this is how Mr. Massingham explains it :— 

“We shall not, in fact, begin to understand the meaning of 
husbandry unless we relate it to the first principles of the natural law, 
which is an earthly manifestation of the eternal law. This closely 
involves a study of natural processes by biological tests from which 
orthodox science, as distinguished from the newer science of certain 
pioneers whose guiding principle is the rule of return, has widely 
departed.” 

This is a fair sample of Mr. Massingham’s confused and somewhat 
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emotional approach to the subject. A large number of the essays is devoted 
to the denunciation of modern economic and commercial methods and a 
plea for returning to the traditions of a self-supporting England, but it is 
not explained how this can be achieved. It is assumed throughout, that 
modern civilization is “ affronting a universal law” and that the result is 
“‘ such chaos and catastrophe as we witness to-day.” Mr. Michael Graham 
contributes a more practical essay on “‘ Grassland and Livestock,” but adds 
little to what he has said better in his book, “‘ Soil and Sense.” Of the other 
essays, “‘ Forestry and Husbandry,” by Mr. Gardiner is the best, but it is 
spoilt by a querulous over-statement, which is another unfortunate 
characteristic of the whole book. 

To return to the Oxford Survey—this was meant to be an objective 
investigation, and, therefore, criticism and plan-making were not its primary 
purpose. None the less the investigators could not fail to draw certain 
conclusions from what they found. One of the most important of these is 
that “every activity, economic and social, within the area of the survey 
is less effective than it might be owing to the small units in which they 
operate.” They believe that, as the smallness and rigidity of the unit of 
production, in farm and field, are technical handicaps, so the smallness 
of the village, as a unit of society, stands in the way of raising the standard 
of life of the inhabitants to a satisfactory level. The most obvious illustration 
is the number of cottages in the country, which are without a piped water 
supply, electricity or sewerage, owing to the high unit cost as compared 
with the same services in town. But the:same influence kept cropping up 
during the survey, as a bar to progress, in less expected places—particularly 
in the spheres of education and recreational activities. On the social side, 
in fact, everything seems to be in favour of larger units, and it may well 
be that the solution of this question is to be found, as the survey suggests, 
in relating it to the location of factories in rural areas. With regard to 
the farms, the evidence of the survey points just as plainly to the need for 
re-planning and to the inefficiency, in most cases, of the present lay-out 
of farms and fields. Whether the consolidation of these small fields and 
farms into larger units, which the survey favours, is the right cure is a 
question of great complexity. The practical obstacles to this kind of 
reconstruction are given their full weight; dealing with the incidence of 
land-ownership, which is only one of them, the survey offers an appropriate 
illustration “ by following an imaginary pack of hounds running a straight- 
necked fox ” from one corner of the survey-area to the other. It is found 
that this six-mile point crosses twenty-seven farm boundaries and passes over 
twenty-three separate properties. Perhaps it is as well that the difficulties 
are so formidable ; they preclude the possibility of hasty action. It takes 
many years to grow a stout blackthorn hedge, and a wise man hesitates 
before grubbing it. It may be that, in the same way, there are deep-rooted, 
if unobtrusive, factors associated with the typical small-scale farming of 
this country, which it would be rash to disturb “ without great argument.” 

P. S. Woo tr. 
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FasiaAN CotontAt Essays. Edited by RirA HInpEN. (Allen e& Unwin. 
261 pp. 85. 6d.) 

Four CoLoniAL Questions, How SHoutp Brirarn Act? Papers prepared 
for the Fabian Colonial Bureau. (Fabian Publications and Victor 
Gollancz. 56 pp. 25.) 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. A study of economic policy under mandate. 
By C. LeususcHer, D.Ph. (Oxford University Press. 217 pp. 185. net.) 

OuRSELVES AND Empire. By H. W. Foster. (Macmillan & Co. 125 pp. 
6s. net. 

a wars induced a searching of heart in the British 

people about colonies, and led to the abolition of the slave trade 

and the emancipation of the slaves in the British Empire. This 

World War has also induced a searching of heart about the colonies, 
and has led us to revise our ideas of trusteeship and do more for the welfare 
and the development of the peoples in the Colonial Empire. The latest 
practical expression of the new attitude is the introduction by the Govern- 
ment of the Colonial Welfare and Development Bill, of which the purpose 
is to allocate {120,000,000 for the next ten years for improving the conditions 
of all dependent territories under British rule. The Bill is designed to 
replace the Act passed in the first year of the War, which provided for an 
annual grant of £5,000,000 for ten years with the like purpose. 

External criticism and internal examination of our responsibilities have 
both played a part in producing this change of outlook. And amongst the 
agencies which have rendered most valuable service at home is the Fabian 
Colonial Bureau, which was created in 1940 to study colonial affairs. 
Socialist criticism, as Mr. Creech-Jones points out in an introduction, has 
deepened the stream of humane and liberal sentiment. It has stressed the 
nature of capitalist development overseas and has analysed economic 
imperialism. A small group of convinced socialists with experience of life 
in the Empire have helped to create the present public sense demanding 
constructive change and colonial advance. The book appears opportunely 
before the post-war settlement is undertaken. Published in the jubilee year 
of the Fabian Society, it sets out to do for colonial questions what the 
famous Fabian Essays in Socialism did years ago for social reform at home. 
There is no attempt to formulate a single or agreed approach to the problems. 
The essays are rather individual contributions to the general body of thought 
on colonial problems. Their authors include on the one hand well known 
socialists, Brailsford, Horrabin, Leonard Woolf, and Rita Hinden—the 
Secretary of the Bureau ; and on the other, experts in colonial life who are 
sympathetic to the demand for greater welfare and greater liberty of the 
colonial peoples : Drummond Shiels, who was once Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, Harold Stannard, who went to the West Indies on behalf of 
the British Council—certainly not a socialist body, J. S. Furnival, who was 
in the India and Burma Civil Service, and Dr. Fortes, who is an expert 
anthropologist. Most of those who touch on the future administration of 
dependent peoples are opposed to ideas of international administration. 
Accountability to an international body will be beneficial ; but they believe 
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that Great Britain cannot throw off her responsibilities for the people whom 
she is ruling. She must indeed renounce imperialist relations, and let her 
government be inspired by the new conception of a genuine partnership 
with the native peoples. An anonymous contributor is bolder, and argues 
strongly for the international solution in the Italian and Japanese colonies 
for which disposition must be made. 

The eminent virtue of the studies is that their authors are concerned 
practically with the specific problems of the political and economic develop- 
ment of the backward peoples, and not with generalities. The root principle, 
which must be worked out both in the political and economic field, is 
freedom, and the socialist standpoint is that “a genuine partnership in the 
creation of nationhood cannot emerge without the application of socialist 
ideas in the economic life of the dependencies”. Certain evils of the present 
order are glaring. As Brailsford points out, the steady drain of wealth from 
the colonies, and particularly from the mining enterprises, means that the 
dependent peoples can never accumulate capital for their own development. 
The major trouble with these peoples is their poverty ; they, and not the 
states without colonies, are the true “‘ have-nots”. At the same time it is 
essential that they themselves should have a full part and voice in the 
working out of welfare and development. Dr. Hinden points to the danger 
of planning from above. “ By formulation of a plan, by compulsion, direct 
or indirect, on the people on the spot to carry it out, by granting power to 
semi-public agencies it would be possible to open up territories and introduce 
a modern prosperous economy. But this method would produce develop- 
ment without welfare.” There must be democratic approach; and that 
means that the peoples must be helped to self-government, not simply in 
local affairs according to our system called “indirect rule”, but in central 
administration. That change again calls for widespread education or what 
the Soviets call the abolition of illiteracy. Margaret Wrong stresses that 
essential condition for political, economic and social advance, and it can 
only be accomplished by the united effort of Africans and Europeans, both 
“ aflame with a passion to wage total and unremitting war against illiteracy.” 

Mr. Furnival exposes difficulties which lie in the way, e.g., how to 
organize a common social will in the plural society, so that it can be capable 
of independence and of choosing freely whether to remain associated with 
the Colonial Power. “ How can you introduce Socialism where there is no 
society ?”’ There must be a long gradual process, such as the Fabians have 
advocated for social reform at home. The Colonial Bureau, whose work 
is described modestly by its Secretary, follows the method of eternal 
vigilance, whereby the rights and freedoms of the dependent peoples may 
be safeguarded. 

The booklet in their research series deals in this spirit with four urgent 
colonial questions affecting the British Empire: the amalgamation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland ; closer union in East Africa; the South African 
Protectorates and the Union; and reconstruction in Burma and Malaya. 
Like the Essays these papers are individual contributions, and two of them 
are by writers who do not profess the socialist creed. Colonel Gore-Browne, 
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a member of the Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council, is forthright in 
opposition to the demand of Southern Rhodesia for amalgamation with the 
Northern territory and Nyasaland; and that because of concern for the 
native peoples. He suggests that some form of co-operation should be 
tried, leaving the administration and integrity of the territories as they now 
are, with the native policies in the two colonies unaffected. Similarly, Mr. 
Greenidge, while setting out the claims of the Union to absorb the native 
protectorates, concludes that we cannot ignore the distrust and opposition 
of the African peoples to those claims, or divest ourselves of the moral 
responsibility towards the peoples. What can be tried at once is co-operation 
between Britain and the Union in regard to labour questions, communi- 
cations, fiscal arrangements and social services. This approach may seem 
cautious to excess; but the purpose of the research series is not to offer 
solutions but to give information. 

The study on Tanganyika, which is issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute for International Affairs, is another example of careful 
examination of the facts and very guarded proposals for change. Dr. 
Leubuscher is concerned with the working of the Mandate system generally, 
and particularly with its economic relations ; but she devotes her principal 
attention to Tanganyika as a key territory of the B mandates. She does not 
seem to have direct knowledge of conditions in the former German colonies. 
But she has made a thorough analysis of the documents, and particularly 
of the minutes of the meetings of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
She judges that the Mandate system has been on the whole satisfactory in 
assuring trusteeship for the native peoples, but not equally in securing 
positive measures for their welfare. Nor was the Commission alert enough 
to vindicate articles of the Mandate calling for the promotion of the material 
well-being and the social progress of the inhabitants. The Customs tariff 
of Tanganyika was merged with that of Kenya to the disadvantage of the 
mandated territory; and relatively little was done for native education. 
International scrutiny failed to secure reform in the manning of the medical 
services, which the Mandatory continued to reserve for his own subiects. 
The writer then is not enthusiastic about the value of supervision, at least 
as it was limited in the institutions of the League of Nations. “ It is within 
the boundaries of national responsibility that the creative force of social 
progress has primarily asserted itself in the past.” She makes acute 
criticisms also of the working of the Mandates Section of the League, which 
has not hitherto had sufficient attention. The publicity about mandates 
was woefully weak; and after the first years there was an unfortunate 
inertia in the office whose function was to keep the members of the 
Commission informed. 

The last of the books under review is written not by an official nor by an 
academic student nor an expert, but by an ordinary man who has travelled © 
in Africa and other colonies, and brings the outlook of big business to the 
colonial problem. He examines the conditions in India and Central and 
North-East Africa, and points to the wretched conditions of the mass of 
the inhabitants. Like the Socialists he realizes that poverty lies at the root 
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of the difficulties of the colonies. It is only by increasing the productivity 
of agriculture that in his opinion this poverty can be relieved. He belongs 
to the School of “‘ Planning from Above”, as the Fabians describe it. He 
would have a powerful Imperial Development Authority, on the lines of 
the T.V.A., which would dispose of a minimum of {100,000,000 a year for 
the improvement of the material conditions. But that body would be 
independent of the Government and would have no democratic basis in 
relation to the peoples who are to be benefited. Mr. Foster likes to do his 
thinking in print. This is his second book on the theme, and he promises 
a third which will deal with some of the problems he has not yet worked 
out. He throws out naively ideas of regional development authorities, so 
composed, in order to avoid the growth of large competing blocks, that 
every state should be a member of at least two regional groupings. The 
value of this little book is to be found not in its economic proposals but in 
the picture which is given of the existing economic conditions and of the 
possibilities of improvement. NorMAN BENTWICH. 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan. 74 pp. 35. 6d.) 
Economic Destiny. By R.G. Hawrrey. (Longmans. ix+388 pp. 215.) 
ROFESSOR CARR’S book is certain to arouse violent controversy. 
To take up a position under fire from both the perfectionist inter- 
nationalists and the sur-realist isolationists ; to argue the case with 
detached clarity and incisive wit ; to analyse the implicit assumptions, 
prejudices and motives behind accepted dogmas and to prove that economic 
planning for social justice is a necessary condition of a durable peace, is 
certainly to invite trouble. The internationalists of the “‘ League of Nations 
Union ” style will see in it an “ acceptance” of “ nationalism ” and of the 
“balance of power”. They will invoke “ morality ” or “justice” as the 
necessary basis of future international relations. As they never quite specify 
whose morality and which justice they mean they have an easy bypass 
around the main problems which confront us to-day. They will inveigh 
against the proposed voting procedure of the new League which gives a 
power of veto to the Great Powers and will find in Professor Carr’s analysis 
of the evolution of international relations nothing much to hope for, as it 
accepts the world as it is and does not postulate a sudden Millenium. Those 
of them who stil] believe in Liberalism and /aissez-faire will invoke the spirit 
of some past Elder Statesman to explain to him that Socialism is the fons et 
origo of all trouble. As all States become collectivist when they must con- 
centrate all energies, ergo, they say, collectivism means war. The Socialists of 
the same ilk, on the other hand, will talk about international planning as an 
all-solvent, not realizing that planning, as much as competition and indirect 
measures of State interference and assistance, could be used for aiding or 
harming territories (and their occupants) either outside the scope of the 
sovereign authority or not favoured by it. 
One might think that people would begin to realize that we cannot 
expect the total abolition of national sovereignty nor can it be hoped that an 
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effective world-wide super-national Union will emerge from San Francisco. 
It is also obvious that reversion to the pre-war trend of increasingly un- 
restrained nationalism would threaten with further conflicts. 

Professor Carr in his new book analyses the origins of aggressive 
nationalism and tries to envisage methods by which the orderly development 
of the different sovereign areas of the world can be ensured without a 
central, all-embracing political organization. His treatment of rise and 
change of the content of national sovereignty is by far the most illuminating 
among the flood of publications on this vital topic. From the personal 
rule of the monarch the development is traced through the bourgeois 
revolution to what he calls the “‘ socialization of nations ” and ” nationaliza- 
tion of Socialism”. I should have preferred to describe it as “ collectiviza- 
tion” rather than socialization. Planned economy (and even social security) 
are means, Socialism is one of the ends to which they can be put. The 
unresolved social and economic problems drove the national states to an 
extension of nationalism far beyond the political sphere to which it had 
been confined in its international /aissez-faire period. But beyond these 
economic and social problems which could not be resolved within the 
individualist system of market economy there was a strong factor of pure 
power-lust at play prior to both 1914 and to 1939 which Professor Carr 
does not sufficiently stress. The Nazi economic system as such was in no 
way unstable or necessarily driven towards preparing or making war. It 
was political factors and motives which gave it a demoniac twist and brought 
about the catastrophe and thus its eventual downfall. There can be no 
question, however, that the principle of self-determination and the multi- 
plication of “‘ sovereign” economic units, at the very moment when both 
requirements of military security and economic progress demanded an 
integration of wide territories, contributed to the failure of the reconstruction 
period of 1924-9, to the Great Depression and to the emergence of National 
Socialism. 

In the constructive forward-looking second part of his essay Professor 
Carr tries to discern the prospects of internationalism, of a more stable 
world order. The catastrophic fiasco of the reconstruction after the war, 
which tried to restore the 19th century world economic system without 
paying the slightest attention to the fundamental changes in economic 
trends (the change in the increase in population, stopping of immigration, 
etc.) and social policies, should be a sufficient warning against a repetition 
of the Wilsonian slogans as cure-alls. A return towards national “ self- 
determination ” and its earlier corollary, economic internationalism, is not 
feasible. The former degenerates into anarchistic atomism ; the latter will 
inevitably lead to exclusiveness. Internationalism, if it is to be viable, 
must not start by a tacit acceptance of the sovereign national state as the 
“ultimate constituent unit of world organization”. Freedom for, and 
equality of, the national states must be rejected as it does not correspond to 
reality and is in the long run prejudicial to the individuals making up— 
sometimes unwillingly—the national states. If “the driving force behind 
any future international order is the belief, however expressed, in the 
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value of individual human beings irrespective of national affinities or allegi- 
ance and in a common and mutual obligation to promote their well-being ” 
(p. 44) a more hopeful start could be made. 

Yet, a complete universalism is not possible. The necessary cohesion 
between the various social and economic systems, the common and willing 
acceptance of a common code of morality, of behaviour does not exist. 
Russia is not going to accept capitalism. The U.S.A. rejects collectivism. 
The Western European communities, in all likelihood, do not wish to be 
confronted with a choice between extremes, but will want to work their 
own salvation by evolving a compromise suited to their political traditions 
and economic necessities. Professor Carr thinks that the membership in 
a world-wide international organization would enable the smaller nations 
to play their role in a system of pooled security. But his own arguments 
against this solution seem cogent: security depends ultimately on the size 
of the territory defended: the power of attack is otherwise overwhelming 
(e.g., the contrast between the French or Polish and the Russian campaigns). 
Neutrality is impossible. Collective security will work only if a real 
integration of the forces of the smaller with the larger Powers has been 
worked out. Equally, economic planning must embrace large and diversified 
areas if the advantages to be reaped by planning for stable full employment 
are not to be prejudiced by the fall in productivity due to a less intensive 
international division of labour. 

All this leads to the recognition of regionalism as a possible solution, 
both militarily and economically. It would be foolish to claim, however, 
that there is no danger that regional—super-national—organization will not 
lead to bigger conflicts. Indeed one of the “ realistic ” schemes put forward, 
Mr. W. Lippman’s division of the world into the “‘ Russian orbit ” and the 
“Atlantic Community ”, would, in all likelihood, precipitate such a titanic 
clash. It is sufficient to contemplate the size and power of the Atlantic 
Community in order to reject it. It would contain not less than five hundred 
million people, even if the present dependencies of the British Empire and 
India are excluded ; and those five hundred million people would control, 
not merely the biggest arsenals and industries of the world, but also the 
most highly productive raw material and foodstuff producing territories. 
The establishment of such a unit would in effect mean world domination, 
even if the most high-minded principles are accepted by this community. 
It would mean that those principles (which, as they imply the maintenance 
of the present social and political order, are not accepted by Russia) would 
claim to have precedence over any other system of justice and morality. 
If, however, the basic postulates of the present social system are not accepted, 
many seemingly self-evident conclusions also fall to the ground, and a vast 
field for ideological conflict opens. The threat even of an Anglo-American 
alliance would unquestionably lead to the re-emergence of desperate efforts 
on the part of Russia to weaken the powers associated against her by internal 
dissent and try to promote revolutionary upheavals in countries strategically 
important to her. This way clearly lies inevitable conflict. 

Nor can the Atlantic Community be said to have much internal cohesion, 
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in spite of the efforts both in America and Britain to gloss over the basic 
differences in interest between the two countries. No doubt the entrepre- 
neurial classes in Britain (as in France) feel that the close co-operation with 
America would not merely provide those foreign loans without which a 
restoration of the status quo ante-1939 is not possible, but would also 
strengthen ¢heir own position in the coming internal conflict over the character 
of reconstruction and reorganization. Yet, as it is shown by the resistance 
of Mr. Amery, Mr. Hudson and many of the Conservative Tories against 
the abandonment of Empire preference, they cannot, for patriotic reasons, 
contemplate the payment of the price of the acceptance of American economic 
supremacy, which an unqualified restoration of the market mechanism in 
international economic relations would certainly imply. In any case they 
know that the national and social sentiment, aroused by the adverse 
consequences on the standard of life and security, of the acceptance of such 
American supremacy would irretrievably weaken their influence in Britain. 
Unless Britain feels vitally threatened she is not likely to make those con- 
cessions and a close integration of U.S. and U.K. is thus unlikely. 

Unfortunately, Britain has not made full use of the unique opportunity 
which the victorious end of the war offered to her in assuming the leadership 
of Western Europe and thus forming a political and economic unit which is 
fully equal in potential strength to Russia and the United States. It must 
be regarded as unfortunate that the Communist parties in Western Europe 
have actively and effectively opposed this. The emergence of a united 
Western Europe would only be possible on the basis of a progressive 
programme and the strength of the progressive parties would be an effective 
safeguard against the use of Western Europe as an instrument of anti- 
Russian policy. In its absence it is to be feared that in each Western 
European country there will be a broad party both fearsome of Russia and 
wishing to secure American protection. Their success would immediately 
arouse Russian hostility and lead to counter-moves, which would further 
frighten even larger parts of the population in the West and thus strengthen 
the vicious circle of distrust. 

Nor are these considerations of what might be called power-political 
character devoid of elements of morality. As long as there are several 
great powers of more or less identical strength, it is probable that morality 
and justice in the most general sense is likely to prevail in their policies. 
Any outrageous action on the part of one, would provoke a combination 
of the others which, together, would be overwhelming. Only if one power 
considers herself strong enough to pursue a policy irrespective of the feelings 
of the others or if a power suspects that a basically hostile combination 
has been formed against her which cannot be altered, will she pursue a 
policy of weakening the combination or bringing up her own strength 4 
!’outrance. ‘Thus peace can be based on justice and morality in international 
as in national life only (unless one party is hopelessly outmatched, e.g., 
the civilian in a dictatorship) if there is force behind the system and if people 
believe that the force will not be used with bias and that their good behaviour 
would mobilize overwhelming forces to aid them. 
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Mr. Hawtrey’s book comes to very much the same ultimate conclusions 

so far as international balance of power is concerned. Yet he is likely 
to escape the odium theologicum which is likely to fasten itself to Professor 
Carr’s book. For cue, his statements are phrased tentatively and he tries 
to be what is now termed “ impartial”. But to be impartial in these con- 
troversial matters is not easy. And even Mr. Hawtrey’s patent sincerity 
does not save him altogether from being biased. He tends to understate 
on each stage of the argument the case against what he calls “‘ competiti- 
vism ”. While he has gone a long way from believing that the business 
cycle is a “ purely monetary phenomenon ” at times he still hankers after 
his old views. Money and banking still have an inordinate importance 
in his argument. He vastly exaggerates the influence of interest rates on 
enterprise. He does not seem to realize, in this respect together with Lord 
Keynes, that even the “euthanasia of the rentier”? would not help us 
materially in maintaining investment. Indeed, it is questionable whether 
with increasing capital intensity the increase in risk would not maintain 
or increase the profit margin (risk premium) required to ensure full 
employment at the same high rate as it was previously, thus absorbing or 
more than absorbing the stimulating effect of a fall in the rate of interest. 
In consequence, Mr. Hawtrey over-estimates the possibility of srofitable 
private investment, which is a very different thing from socially-useful invest- 
ment and he underestimates the consequence of the massive increase in 
saving brought about by the industrial and agricultural revolution and the 
intense desire for security. He recognizes that unless a feeling of national 
unity prevails a vicious wage inflation could hardly be avoided as employ- 
ment rises, but he has no suggestions to offer how to achieve this feeling 
of unity in an individualist capitalist system. 

Whatever the shortcomings, this massive volume, which surveys the 
whole field of political economy in the best 19th Century sense of the 
term, is an important work whose influence will be somewhat marred 
by the rather inconsequential sequence of topics. His discussion of pure 
theory suddenly switches to the problems of power, of the international 
anarchy between the wars and the League. We then switch back to the 
highly metaphysical discussion of ultimate ends and, after plunging into 
the outline of a possible future peace-time organization, we land back in a 
very interesting discussion of the possibility of maintaining the individualist 
capitalist system. The book ends in discussing the possibility of combining 
individual originality and freedom with a collectivist planning for stable 
economic expansion. A close study of the book will be amply repaid by the 
originality of the material and ideas presented and the obvious sincerity 
of the humanitarian sympathy of the author. T. BALoGu. 
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